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CHETHAM  MISCELLANIES 


VOLUME  THE  FIFTH. 


CONTAINING, 


I.  A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STATE,  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL, 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER,  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1590, 
BY  SOME  OF  TPIE  CLERGY  OF  TPIE  DIOCESE  OF  CHESTER. 

II.  A VISITATION  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CHESTER,  BY  JOHN, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK,  HELD  IN  THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE 
OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  AND  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  MAN- 
CPIESTER,  1590,  WITH  THE  ARCHBISHOP’S  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE  WITH  'ITIE  CLERGY. 

HI.  LETTERS  ON  THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARMS  IN 
LANCASHIRE,  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST;  BY 
LEONARD  SMETHLEY  AND  RANDLE  HOLME,  DEPUTY 
HERALDS. 

IV.  THE  EASTER  ROLLS  OF  WHALLEY  IN  THE  YEARS  1552  AND 

1553. 
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PRINTED  FOR  TFIE  CHETHAM  SOCIETA. 
M.DCCC.LXXV., 


Charles  Simms  and  Co.,  Printers, 
Manchester. 


FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 

IIISTOIIICAL  AND  LITEIlAllY  REMAINS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PALATINE  COUNTIES  OF 

LANCASTEII  AND  CHESTEE..  . 
Council  for  the  year  1875-76. 

JAMES  CROSSLEY,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Rev.  F.  R.  RAINES,  jVI.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Manchester,  Vicar  of 
Milnrow,  and  Rural  Dean. 

(C0inuil. 

WILLIAM  BEAxMONT,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  BENJAMIN  MORGAN  COWIE,  B.D.,  F.S. A.,  Dean  of  Manchester. 
The  Worshipful  RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Manchester. 

The  Rev.  THOIMAS  CORSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Stand. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL  FISHWICK,  F.S.A. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

WILLIAM  LANGTON,  Esq. 

COLONEL  EGERTON  LEIGH,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  HOWARD  MARSDEN,  B.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Disney  Professor. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  RAINE,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York,  Fellow  of  Durhan.  '’’niversity. 

ARTHUR  11.  HEYWOOD,  Esq. 

^caTtarji. 

R.  HENRY  WOOD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Mem.  Corr.  Soc.  Antiq.  de  Normandie. 


RULES  OF  THE  CHETIIAM  SOCIETY. 

1.  That  the  Society  shall  be  limited  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  consist  of  members  being  subscribers  of  one  pound  annually,  such  subscrip- 
tion to  be  }>aid  in  advance,  on  or  before  the  day  of  general  meeting  in  each  year.  The  first  general  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  23rd  day  of  IMarch,  1843,  and  the  general  meeting  in  each  year  afterwards  on  the  1st  day 
of  March,  unless  it  should  fall  on  a Sunday,  when  some  other  day  is  to  be  named  by  the  Council. 

3.  That  the  atfairs  of  the  Society  be  conducted  by  a Council,  consisting  of  a permanent  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  twelve  other  members,  including  a Treasurer  and  Secretary,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected,  the  first  two  at  the  general  meeting  next  after  a vacancy  shall  occur,  and  the  twelve  other 
members  at  the  general  meeting  annually. 

4.  That  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  be  audited  annually,  by  three 
auditors,  to  be  elected  at  the  general  meeting;  and  that  any  member  who  shall  be  one  year  in  arrear  of 
his  subscription,  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Society. 

5.  That  every  member  not  in  arrear  of  his  annual  subscription,  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  each  of  the 
works  published  by  the  Society. 

6.  That  twenty  copies  of  each  work  shall  be  allowed  to  the  editor  of  the  same,  in  addition  to  the 
one  to  which  he  may  be  entitled^as  a member. 

Applications  ayid  communications  to  he  addressed  to  the  President,  Cavendish  Place,  All 
Saints,  Manchester,  or  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Penrhos  House,  Rughy. 


rUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CHETHAM  SOCIETY. 


,0L  First  year 

I.  Travels  in  Tlollaml,  the  United  Provinces,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  1G34-1635.  By  Sir 
William  P)rereton,  Bart.  Edited  by  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  pp.  viii,  20G. 

II.  Tracts  relating  to  Military  Proceedings  in  Lancashire  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  Edited  and 
Illustrated  from  Contemporary  Documents  by  George  Ormerod,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 
author  of  “ The  History  of  Cheshire.”  pp.  xxxii,  37’2. 

III.  Chester’s  Triumph  in  Honor  of  her  Prince,  as  it  was  performed  upon  St.  George’s  Day  IGIO,  in 
the  foresaid  Citie.  Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  IGIO,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Corser,  JM.A.  pp.  xviii,  3G. 

Second  year  ( 1 844-5). 

IV.  The  Life  of  Adam  IMartindale,  written  by  himself,  and  now  first  printed  from  the  original  manu- 
script in  the  British  ^Museum.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Parkinson,  B.D.,  Canon  of  Manchester. 
pp.  xvi,  24G. 

V.  Lancashire  Alemorials  of  the  Rebellion,  1715.  By  Samuel  IIibbert-Ware,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 
pp.  X,  5G,  and  xxviii,  292. 

VI.  Potts’s  Discovery  of  Witches  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of 
1613 ; with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James  Crossley,  Esq.  pp.  Ixxx,  184,  52. 

Third  year  (1845-6). 

VII.  Iter  Lancastrense,  a Poem  written  a.d.  1636,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  James.  Edited  by  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Corser,  M.A.  pp.  cxii,  86.  Folding  Pedigree. 

VIII.  Notitia  Cestriensis,  or  Historical  Notices  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  by  Bishop  Gastrell.  Cheshire. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  p)p.  xvi,  396.  Plate. 

IX.  The  Norris  Papers.  Edited  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  xxxiv,  190. 

Fourth  year  ( 1 846-7). 

X.  The  Coucher  Book  or  Chartulary  of  Whalley  Abbey.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Hulton,  Esq.  Vol.  I. 
pp.xl,338.  Plate. 

XL  The  Coucher  Book  or  Chartulary  of  Whalley  Abbey.  Vol.  II.  pp.  339-636. 

XII.  The  ;Moore  Rental.  Edited  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  Ixx,  158. 

Fifth  year  (1847-8). 

XIII.  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  John  Worthington.  Edited  by  Jas.  Crossley,  Esq.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  viii,  398. 

XIV.  The  Journal  of  Nicholas  Assheton.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines  M.A. , F.S.A.  |)p.xxx,164. 

XV.  The  Holy  Lyfc  and  History  of  Saynt  Werburge,  very  frutefull  for  all  Christen  People  to  rede. 
Edited  by  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  pp.  xxviii,  10,  242. 

Sixth  year  (1848-9). 

XVI.  The  Coucher  Book  or  Chartulary  of  Whalley  Abbey.  Vol.  III.  pp.  xli-liv,  637-936. 

XVII.  Warrington  in  1465.  Edited  by  William  Beamont,  Esq.  Ixxviii,  152. 

XVIII.  Tlie  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  from  September  30,  1661,  to  September  29,  1663. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  xl,  242. 


Publications  of  the  Chetham  Society. 


VOL.  Seventh  year  ( 1 849-50). 

XIX.  Notitia  Cestriensis.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Lancashire,  Part  1.  pp.  iv,  160,  xxviii. 

XX.  The  Couclier  Book  or  Cliartulary  of  Wlialley  Abbey.  Vol.  IV.  (Conclusion).  Iv-lxiii,  937- 
1314. 

XXI.  Notitia  Cestriensis.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Lancashire,  Part  II.  pp.  Ixxvii,  161-352.  Plate. 

Eighth  year  (1850-1). 

XXII.  Notitia  Cestriensis.  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Lancashire,  Part  III.  (Conclusion).  353-621. 

XXIII.  A Golden  Mirrour  ; conteininge  certaine  pitliie  and  figm’ative  visions  prognosticating  good 
fortune  to  England,  &c.  By  Richard  Robinson  of  Alton.  Reprinted  from  the  only  known  copy  of 
the  original  edition  of  1589  in  the  British  Museum,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Corser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  pp.  xxii,  10,  96. 

XXIV.  Chetham  Miscellanies.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  William  Langton,  Esq.  : containing 

Papers  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Milton  and  his  Family.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.  pp  46. 
Plate. 

Epistolary  Reliques  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquaries,  1653-73.  Communicated  by  George 
Ormerod,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  F.G.S.  pp.  16. 

Calendars^  of  the  Names  of  Families  which  entered  their  several  Pedigrees  in  the  successive 
Heraldic  Visitations  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  Communicated  by  George  Ormerod, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  F.G.S.  pp.  26. 

A Fragment,  illustrative  of  Sir  AVm.  Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Lancashire.  From  MSS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  pp.  8. 

Autobiographical  Tracts  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  Warden  of  the  College  of  Manchester.  Edited  by 
Jajies  Crossley,  Esq.  pp.  iv,  84. 

Visitation  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  The  Ahhaye  of  Whaioley  (for  insertion  in  Whalley  Coucher  Book). 


Ninth  year  (1851-2). 

XXV.  Cardinal  Allen’s  Defence  of  Sir  William  Stanley’s  Surrender  of  Deventer.  Edited  by  Thomas 
IIeywood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  c,  38. 

XXVI.  The  Autobiography  of  Henry  Newcome,  M.A.  Edited  by  Rd.  Parkhvson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  A^ol.  1. 
pp.  XXV,  184. 

XXVII.  The  Autobiography  of  Henry  Newcome,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  ( Conclusion ).  pp.  185-390 


Tenth  year  (1852-3). 

XXVIII.  The  Jacobite  Trials  at  Manchester  in  1694.  Edited  by  AVtlliam  Beamont,  Esq.  pp.y.c,  132, 

XXIX.  The  Stanley  Papers,  Part  I.  The  Earls  of  Derby  and  the  Verse  AVriters  and  Poets  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  By  Thomas  Heyavood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  64. 

XXX.  Documents  relating  to  the  Priory  of  Penwortham,  and  other  Possessions  in  Lancashire  of  the 
Abbey  of  Evesham.  Edited  by  W.  A Hulton,  Esq.  pp.  Ixxviii,  136. 

Eleventh  year  (185  3-4). 

XXXI.  The  Stanley  Papers,  Part  II.  The  Derby  Household  Books,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
Household  Regulations  and  Expenses  of  Edward  and  Henry,  third  and  fourth  Earls  of  Derby  ; 
together  with  a Diary,  containing  the  names  of  the  guests  who  visited  the  latter  Earl  at  his  houses 
in  Lancashire  : by  AVilliam  Farrington,  Esq.,  the  Comptroller.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  xcviii,  247.  Five  Plates. 

XXXII.  The  Private  Journal  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Byrom.  Edited  by  Richard  Parkinson, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  pp.  x,  320.  Portrait. 

XXXIIL  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  AVills  and  Inventories  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Chester. 
The  First  Portion.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Piccope,  AI.A.  pp.  vi,  196. 
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VO..  r^vclfth  year  (i  854-5). 

XXXIV.  The  rrivatc  Journal  ami  Literary  llemains  of  John  Byroin.  A^ol.  I.  Tart  II.  321-G39. 

XXXV.  The  House  and  Farm  Accounts  of  the  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorpe  Hall.  Fiditcd  by  John 
II.VUL.VNH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Fart  I.  /)/).  232.  Frontispiece. 

XXXVI.  Tlie  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  John  Worthington.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  2F- 

Thirteenth  year  (185  5-6). 

XXXVII.  Chetham  Miscellanies.  A"ol.  II.  Edited  by  William  Langton,  Esq.  : containing 

The  Eights  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  the  Earls  Palatine,  the  Chamber- 
lain, and  other  Officers.  Edited  by  Josicrii  Buooks  Yates,  E.A.S.,  G.S.,  and  P.S.  pp.  ol. 

The  Scottish  Field.  (A  Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Flodden.)  Edited  by  John  Robson,  Esq.  p>p).  xv,  28. 

Examynatyons  towcheynge  Coheye  More,  Temp.  Hen.  VIII.  in  a dispute  between  the  Lords  of  the 
Manors  of  Aliddleton  and  Radclyffe.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  IM.A.,  F.S.A.  pp.  30. 

A History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Denton,  in  Manchester  Parish.  By  the  Rev.  John  Booker, 
M. A.,  F.S.A.  jojo.  viii,  148.  Three  Plates. 

A Letter  from  John  Bradshawe  of  Gray’s  Inn  to  Sir  Peter  Legh  of  Lyme.  Edited  by  William 
Langton,  Esq.  pp.  8. 

Facsimile  of  a Peed  of  Pickard  Bussel  to  Cimrcli  of  Eve  sham  (for  insertion  in  vol.  xxx^. 

XXXVIII.  Bibliographical  Notices  of  the  Church  Libraries  of  Turton  and  Gorton  bequeathed  by 
Humphrey  Chetham.  Edited  by  Gilbert  J.  French,  Esq.  p>p.  1.09.  Illustrated  Title. 

XXXIX.  The  Farington  Papers.  Edited  by  Miss  ffarington.  pp.xvi,  179.  Five  p>lates  of  Signatures. 

Fourteenth  year  (1856-7). 

XL.  The  Private  Journal  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Byrom.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  pp.  326  and  two 
Indexes. 

XLI.  The  House  and  Farm  Accounts  of  the  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorpe  Hall.  Part  II.  p)p.  233-472. 
Portrait. 

XLII.  A History  of  the  Ancient  Chapels  of  Didsbury  and  Chorlton,  in  Manchester  Parish,  including 
Sketches  of  the  Townships  of  Didsbury,  Withington,  llurnage,  Heaton  Norris,  Reddish,  Levenshulme, 
and  Chorlton-cum-Hardy:  together  with  Notices  of  the  more  Ancient  Local  Families,  and  Particulars 
relating  to  the  Descent  of  their  Estates.  By  the  Rev.  John  Booker,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  337. 

Seven  Illustrations. 

Fifteenth  year  ( 1857-8). 

XLIII.  The  House  and  Farm  Accounts  of  the  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorpe  Hall.  Part  III.  pp.  x, 
47.3-776. 

XLIV.  The  Private  Journal  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Byrom.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  pp.  327-654. 
Pyroni  Pedigrees,  ^)p.  41  and  three  folding  sheets;  Index,  p>p.  v. 

XLV.  Miscellanies:  being  a selection  from  the  Poems  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Wilson, 
B.D.,  of  Clitheroe.  With  Alemoirs  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  pp.  xc, 
230.  Two  Plates. 

Sixteenth  year  (1858-9). 

XLVI.  The  House  and  Farm  Accounts  of  the  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorpe  Hall.  Part  IV.  (Con- 
clusion). 777-1171. 

XLVII.  A History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Birch,  in  Manchester  Parish,  including  a Sketch  of  the 
Townshij)  of  Rusholme  : together  with  Notices  of  the  more  Ancient  Local  Families,  and  Particulars 
relating  to  the  Descent  of  their  Estates.  By  the  Rev.  John  Booker,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  pp.viu,  255. 
Four  Plates. 

X L V HI.  A Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Tracts  for  and  against  Popery  (published  in  or  about  the  reign 
of  .James  II.)  in  the  Manchester  Jjibrary  founded  by  Humphrey  Chetham;  in  which  is  incorporated, 
witli  large  Additions  and  Bibliographical  Notes,  the  whole  of  Peck’s  List  of  the  Tracts  in  that 
Controversy,  with  his  References.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.  B.A.  Part  I.  pp.  xii,  256. 
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Seventeenth  year  ( 1859-60). 

XLIX.  The  Lancashire  Lieutenancy  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  The  Civil  and  Military  Govern- 
ment of  the  County,  as  illustrated  by  a series  of  Royal  and  other  Letters;  Orders  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  other  Authorities,  &c.,  Ac.  Chiefly  derived  from  the  Shuttleworth  MSS. 
at  Gawthorpe  Hall,  Lancashire.  Edited  by  John  IIauland,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  Part  I.  \yp.  exx,  OG. 
Seven  Plates. 

L.  The  Lancashire  Lieutenancy  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Part  II.  ( Conclusion),  pp.  97-333. 

LI.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and  Inventories  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Chester.  The  Second 
Portion,  pp.  vi,  283. 


Eighteenth  year  ( 1 860-1 ). 

LII.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica : or,  A Bibliographical  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a portion  of  a Col- 
lection of  Early  English  Poetry,  with  occasional  Extracts  and  Remarhs  Biographical  and  Critical. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  CoRSEii,  M.A.,  E.S.A. , Rural  Dean;  Rector  of  Stand,  Lancashire;  and  Vicar 
of  Norton,  Northamptonshire.  Parti.  xi,  208. 

LIII.  IMamecestre:  being  Chapters  from  the  early  recorded  History  of  the  Barony,  the  Lordship  or 
Manor,  the  Vill  Borough  or  Town,  of  Manchester.  Edited  by  John  IIatiland,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  Yol.  I. 
pp.  207.  Frontispiece. 

LI  V.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and  Inventories  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Chester.  The  Third 
Portion.  (Conclusion),  pp.  v,  272. 


Nineteenth  year  (i  861-2). 

LV.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica.  Part  II.  p>p.  vi,  209-456. 

LVI.  Mamecestre.  Vol.  II.  209-431. 

LYII.  Chetham  Miscellanies.  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  William  Langton,  Esq.  : containing 

On  the  South  Lancashire  Dialect,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  John  Collier,  the  author  of  Tim 
Bohhin.  By  Thos.  Heywood,  Esq.  84 

Rentale  de  Cokersand  : being  the  Bursar’s  Rent  Roll  of  the  Abbey  of  Cokersand,  in  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  for  the  year  1501.  Printed  from  the  Original.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Raines,  M.A.,  E.S.A.  pp.  xviii,  46. 

The  Names  of  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the  best  callinge  w‘*’in  the  countye  of  Lancastre,  whereof  choyse 
ys  to  be  made  of  a c’ten  number  to  lend  vnto  her  Ma‘^®  moneye  vpon  privie  seals  in  Janvarye  15*88, 
Erom  a manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Raines,  M.A.,  E.S.A.  pp.  9. 

Some  Instruction  given  by  William  Booth  Esquire  to  his  stevvards  John  Carington  and  William 
Rowerofte,  upon  the  purchase  of  Warrington  by  Sir  George  Booth  Baronet  and  William  Booth  his 
son,  A.D.  MDCXViii.  Communicated  by  William  Beamont,  Esq.  p>P- 

Letter  from  Sir  John  Seton,  Manchester  y®  25  M’ch,  1643.  Edited  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Esq., 
E.S.A.  pp.l5. 

The  Names  of  eight  hundred  inhabitants  of  Manchester  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles 
II.  in  April,  1679.  Communicated  by  John  IIauland,  E.S.A,  8. 

The  Pole  Booke  of  Manchester,  May  y®  22*^  1690.  Edited  by  William  Langton,  Esq.  43. 

Map  and  folding  Table. 


Twentieth  year  (1862-3). 

LVIII.  Mamecestre.  Vol.  HI.  (Conclusion.)  2>p.  xl,  433-627. 

LIX.  A History  of  the  Chantries  within  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  : being  the  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Raines,  M, A.,  E.S.A.  Vol.  I.  xxxix,  168. 

LX.  A History  of  the  Chantries  within  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  &c.  Vol.  II.  ( Conclusion ) . 
pp.  169-323. 
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Publications  of  the  Chetham  Society. 


T^uenty-first  year  (1863-4). 

General  Index  to  the  Remains  Historical  and  Literary  published  by  the  Chetham  Society,  vols.I-XXX. 
viii,  16‘S. 

LXL  I.  Abbott’s  Journal.  II.  An  Account  of  the  Tryalls  &c.  in  Manchester  in  1694.  Edited  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Goss,  D.D.  32;  xxi,  42;  5. 

LXll.  Discourse  of  the  Warr  in  Lancashire.  Edited  by  William  Beamont,  Esq.  xxxiv,  164 
Two  Plates. 


Twenty-second  year  (1864-5). 

LXIII.  A Volume  of  Court  Leet  Records  of  the  IManor  of  Manchester  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  John  Hahland,  F.S.A.  pp.  xix,  208.  Frontispiece. 

LXIV.  A Catalo^-ne  of  the  Collection  of  Tracts  for  and  against  Popei’y,  Part  II.  To  which  are  added 
an  Index  to  the  Tracts  in  both  editions  of  Gibson’s  Preservative,  and  a reprint  of  Dodd’s  Certameii, 
Utrinsque  Ecclesiai.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.  B.A.  pp.  x,  269,  17. 

LXV.  Continuation  of  the  Court  Leet  Records  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester,  a.d.  1586-1602.  By  John 
Harland,  Esq.  pp.  viii,  128, 

Twenty-third  year  (1865-6), 

LX VI.  The  Stanley  Papers,  Part  III.  Private  Devotions  and  Miscellanies  of  James  seventh  earl  of 
Derby,  K.(t.,  wdth  a Prefatory  Memoir  and  Appendix  of  Documents.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Raines,  M. A , F.S.A.  Vol.  1.  p/>.  i-ccviii.  Four  Plates. 

LXVII.  The  Stanley  Papers.  Part  III.  Vol.  2.  pp.  ccix-cccxcv.  Four  Plates. 

LXVIII.  Collectanea  relating  to  Manchester  and  its  Neighbourhood,  at  various  periods.  Compiled, 
arranged  and  edited  by  John  Harland,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  pp.  viii,  258. 

Twenty-fourth  year  (1866-7). 

LXIX.  The  Admission  Register  of  the  Manchester  School,  with  some  Notices  of  the  more  distino-uished 
Scholars.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Finch  Smith,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Aldridge,  Staffordshire, 
and  Rural  Dean.  Vol.  I.,  from  a.d.  1730  to  a.d.  1775.  pp.  viii,  253. 

LXX.  The  Stanley  Papers.  Part  III.  Vol.  3.  (Conclusion.)  2>Z^.  112  and  65.  Frontispiece. 

LXXI.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica.  Part  III.  pp.  x,  282. 

Twenty-fifth  year  (1867-8). 

LXXII.  Collectanea  relating  to  Manchester  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Vol.  II.  pp.  viii,  252. 

LXXIII.  The  Admission  Register  of  the  Manchester  School,  with  some  Notices  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished Scholars.  AVI.  II.,  from  a.d.  1776  to  a.d.  1807.  pp.  v,  302. 

LXXIA^.  Three  Lancashire  Documents  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  namely  : I.  The 
Great  De  Lacy  Inquisition,  Feb.  16,  1311.  II.  Survey  of  1320-1346.  HI.  Custom  Roll  and  Rental 
of  the  Manor  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  1421.  Edited  by  John  Harland,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  xiii,  140. 

Twolty-sixth  year  (1868-9). 

LXXA^.  Lancasbire  Funeral  Certificates.  Edited  by  Thomas  William  King,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  York 
Herald.  AVuth  additions  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Chetham 
Society,  pp.  viii,  102. 

LXXVI.  Observations  and  Instructions  divine  and  morall.  lu  Averse.  By  Robert  Ileyvvood  of  Iley- 
wnod,  Lancashire.  Edited  by  .James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  xxiv,  iOS. 

LXXVI  I.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica.  Part  IV.  pp.  vi,  260. 
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Twenty-seventh  year  (1869-70). 

LXXVIII.  Tracts  written  in  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Legitimacy  of  Amicia,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Cyveliok,  earl  of  Chester,  a.d.  1673-1679.  By  sir  Peter  Leycester,  hart.,  and  sir  Thomas 
Mainwaring,  hart.  Reprinted  from  the  Collection  at  Peover.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
AVjlliam  Beamont,  Esq.  Parti.  ^9^.  xcv,  94.  Portrait  of  sir  Peter  Leycester. 

LXXIX.  Tracts  written  in  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Legitimacy  of  Amicia.  Part  II.  pp.  95-322. 
Portrait  of  sir  Thomas  Mainv;aring. 

LXXX.  Tracts  written  in  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Legitimacy  of  Amicia.  Part  III.  {Conclusion.) 
pp.  323-550.  With  frontispiece  of  Stall  at  Peover. 

Twenty-eighth  year  (1870-1). 

LXXXI.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  made  in  the  year  1567,  by  V7illiain 
Flower,  Esq.,  Norroy  king  of  arms.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Ratnes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of 
Milnrow,  and  lion.  Canon  of  Manchester,  pp.  xvi,  141. 

LXXXII.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  made  in  the  year  1613,  by  Bichard  St. 
George,  Esq.,  Norroy  l.ing  of  arms.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  b\  R.  Rai.xks,  iM.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Miln- 
row, lion.  Canon  of  Manchester,  and  Rural  Dean.  pp.  xx,  142. 

LXXXIII.  Chetham  Miscellanies,  Vol.  IV.,  containing; 

Some  Account  of  General  Robert  Venables,  of  Anirobus  and  AVinchani,  Cheshire  ; with  an  engrav- 
ing from  his  Portrait  at  Wincham,  together  with  the  Autobiographical  Memoranda  or  Diary  of  his 
Widow,  Elizabeth  Venables.  From  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Lee  P.  Towxsiiend,  Esq. 
2?/).  iv,  28.  Pedigree  \.  Portrait  of  General  Robert  Venables. 

A Forme  of  Confession  grounded  vp(m  the  Ancient  Catbolique  and  Apostolique  Faith.  ^lade  and 
composed  by  the  honorable  ladie  The  J.,ady  Bridget  Egerton.  a.d.  1636.  From  the  original  INIS,  in 
the  possession  of  Siii  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egertox,  Bart.,  M.P.  pp.  vi,  23.  Pedigrees  2. 
Plate. 

A Kalcnder  conteyning  the  Names  of  all  sucli  Gent,  and  other.<  as  upon  her  Maty’s  Pryvye  Seales 
have  paid  thero  iMone)’ to  the  handes  of  Sir  Hugh  Cnolmondley  Knvghte  CollocP  of  Her  Hygbnes 
• Ijoanc  with'"  the  Countie  of  Chester,  together  w'*'  the  severall  Somes  and  Daies  of  Receipt,  a.d.  1597. 
From  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  K.  11.  Wood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  pp.  iv,  4. 

History  of  Warrington  Friary.  Edited  by^  Willia.'u  Beamo.xt,  Esq.  pp.  vii,  76.  Index  4. 
Four  Plates,  being  Fjjigies  and  Arms,  Tombstones,  and  Fragments. 

Tweuty-ui}ith  year  (1871-2). 

LXXX IV.  The  A'isitation  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  made  in  the  year  1664-5,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  Knight,  Norroy  king  of  arms.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A,  F.S.A.,  Vicar 
of  Milnrow,  Hon.  Canon  of  Manchester,  and  Rural  Dean.  I*art  I.  pp.  xiv,  104. 

LXXXV^.  The  A'isitation  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  made  in  the  year  1664-5,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  Knight.  Part  11.  2)/).  105-224. 

LXXXVI.  Annals  of  the  Lords  of  Warrington  for  the  first  five  centuries  after  the  conquest.  With 
historical  notices  of  the  ])lace  and  neighbourhood.  Jidited  l>y  Willia:\i  Beamont,  Esq.  Part  I. 
pp.  xxvi,  262.  Three  Plates. 

Thirtieth  year  (1872-3). 

LXXXVII.  Annals  of  the  Lords  of  Warrington  for  the  first  five  centuries  after  the  conquest.  Part  II. 
(Conclusion.)  pp.  263-523.  Index  11.  Three  Plates. 

LXXXVILI.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  made  in  the  year  1664-5,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  Knight.  Part  HI.  (Conclusion.)  225-344.  Index  M. 

LXXXIX.  The  Dr.  Farmer  Chetham  ^IS.,  being  a commonplace-book  in  the  Chetham  Library,  temp. 
Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  consisting  of  verse  and  prose,  mostly  hitherto  mipublished. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  15.  Grosart.  Part  I.  pp.  xvi,  120, 
Frontispiece  in  Photo-lithography. 


riiblicatioHS  of  the  Chetham  Society. 

Thirty-first  year  (1873-4). 

XC.  The  Dr.  Farmer  Chetham  MS.,  heins:  a commonplace-book  in  the  Chetham  Library,  temp. 
Flizaheth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Part  II.  ( Goncluision. ) ftf).  121-225. 

XCr.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica.  Part  V.  xi,  250. 

XCII.  The  History  of  the  parish  of  Kirkham,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  By  IIe.vry  Fishwick 
F.ILII.S.  />p.  vii,  20s  ; Appendix  3 ; Index  IS.  Frontispiece. 

Thirty-second  year  (1874-5). 

XCII  I.  The  Admission  Register  of  the  Manchester  School,  with  some  Notices  of  the  more  distinguished 
Scholars,  from  a.d.  1807  to  a.d.  1830.  Yol.  III.  Part  I,  pp.  vi,  176.  Three  Plates. 

XCIV.  The  Admission  Register  of  the  jManchester  School,  with  some  Notices  of  the  more  distinguished 
Scholars,  from  a.d.  1807  to  a.d.  1830.  Yol.  III.  Part  II.  pp.  177-348.  Index  19.  Tivo  Plates. 

XCY.  Abstracts  of  Inquisitions  post  Mortem,  made  by  Christopher  Towneley  and  Roger  Dodsworth. 
Extracted  from  Manuscripts  at  Towneley.  Edited  by  William  Langton.  pp.  viii,  160 ; Index  16. 

Thirty-third  year  (1875-6). 

XCYI.  Chetham  ^Miscellanies,  Yol.  Y.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Caxox  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Yice- 
President  of  the  Society,  containing  : 

A Description  of  the  State,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  of  the  County  of  Lancaster,  about  the  year  1590, 
by  some  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  From  the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  pp.  xv,  48. 

A Yisitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  by  .lohn,  Archbishop  of  York,  held  in  the  Chapter  Mouse  of 
the  Collegiate  aud  Parish  Church  of  Manchester,  1590,  with  the  Archbishop’s  Correspondence  with 
the  Clergy.  From  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  pp.  22.  Plate. 

Letters  on  the  Claims  of  the  College  of  Arms  in  Lancashire,  in  the  time  of  Janies  the  First  ; by 
Leonard  Smethley  and  Randle  Holme,  Deputy  Heralds,  pp.  xx,  38. 

The  Easter  Rolls  of  Whalley  in  the  years  1552  and  1553.  From  the  originals  at  Stonyhurst. 
pp.  V,  15. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  following  historical  paper  has  been  transcribed 


JL  by  J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.,  B.A.  F.S.A.  of  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  from  the  original  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
being  Tangier  MS.  144,  p.  28.  The  hand-writing  of  the 
paper  is  said  to  be  a specimen  of  small,  neat  and  accurate 
penmanship,  and,  having  been  compared  with  the  auto- 
graph signatures,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
author  was  Mr.  Oliver  Carter,  fellow  of  the  Collegiate 
church,  Manchester. 

It  is  a communication  from  several  active  and  zealous 
Lancashire  clergymen  whose  names  are  appended  to  it, 
and  was  probably  addressed  either  to  the  Privy  Council 
or  to  the  HiMi  Commission  Court  for  causes  ecclesiastical 

o 

in  the  province  of  York,  established  under  the  statute  of 
I Eliz.^  This  court  was  armed  with  a vast  and  immense 
range  of  powers,  and  was  fully  authorized  to  undertake 
the  reform  of  all  abuses  of  faith  and  morals,  clerical  and 
lay,  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it. 

There  is  no  date  to  the  petition,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  but  we  arrive  at  a near  approximation  to  the  time 


1 Lane.  MSS..,  vol.  xxii,  p.  112. 
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of  its  presentation,  which  was  after  1589,  as  on  the  3rd 
June  in  that  year  one  of  the  signatories  was  instituted  to 
his  benefice,^  and  before  the  14th  March  1 590-1,  when 
another  of  them  was  dead.^  It  also  appears  to  be  only 
one  of  a series  of  similar  statements  officially  made  to  the 
government,  from  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1590,  on  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  county. 
In  the  State  Paper  Office  there  is  a summary  information 
of  the  state  of  Lancashire  exhibited  by  bishop  Chaderton’s 
secretary  in  1590,  in  which  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  seminary  priests  and  recusants  is  pointed  out, 
and  a complaint  made  that  the  Lord’s  Day  was  generally 
profaned  with  unlawful  trades  and  markets,  and  with 
heathenish  and  popish  pastimes.'^  In  the  same  year  was 
also  presented  a view  of  the  true  state  of  Derby  hundred, 
both  in  religion  and  civil  government,  with  particulars  of 
the  connections  and  conduct  of  the  principal  families  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry;®  and  other  counties  were  similarly 
supervised. 

A more  vivid  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  habits  and  social 
life  of  the  semi-barbarous  people  in  “ most  parts”  of  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  period  immediately  following  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  probably  never  been  drawn.  Of  the  entire  popu- 
lation at  that  time,  not  one  in  a hundred  could  read,  and 
probably  not  one  in  two  hundred  could  write,  and  yet 

2 Note,  p.  47.  ^ Note,  p.  45. 

Vol.  ccxxxv,  p.  712,  Domestic  Ser..,  Eliz. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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there  were  grades  and  grades.  The  history  of  the  first 
race  of  the  successors  of  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation 
is  hardly  what  might  have  been  expected.  If  deliverance 
from  some  of  the  gross  errors  and  grosser  morality  of  the 
pre- Reformation  period  had  been  effected,  there  was  still 
amonofst  certain  stronof- featured  classes  an  utter  disreeard 
of  authority  and  a license  of  morals  little  in  accordance 
with  the  self-denial  and  pure  Christian  life  of  the  recent 
confessors  and  martyrs.  The  Church  of  England  having 
cautiously  removed  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  now  occupied  a 
middle  course,  between  the  unreformed  part  of  the  Church 
catholic  and  those  of  her  own  members  who,  whilst  con- 
forming to  her  creeds,  questioned  her  authority  in  matters 
apparently  unimportant  and  unessential.  Conflicts  and 
troubles  did  not  end  with  the  Marian  persecutions,  and  if 
the  Church  had  loudly  and  triumphantly  cried  to  the 
people,  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  “ Arise,  shine, 
for  your  light  is  come,”  the  response  was  feeble,  and  the 
promise  that  good  times  were  at  hand  seemed  not  destined 
to  be  fulfilled. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  discover 
the  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  clergy 
who  were  labouring  for  the  extension  of  the  reformed 
faith  in  their  various  parishes.  They  had  to  encounter 
almost  incredible  vexatious  and  petty  tyrannies  from  the 
Papal  adherents  on  the  one  hand,  and  amongst  their  own 
friends  on  the  other.  Local  animosities,  groundless  sus- 
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picions  and  party  feelings  largely  predominating  neces- 
sarily produced  many  misconceptions  and  fierce  sectarian 
prejudices.  The  Roman  hydra,  as  Oliver  Carter  ob- 
served,® had  only  been  “ wounded,”  and  there  was  a good 
deal  of  vitality  still  left,  so  that  fresh  heads  kept  cropping 
up  and  exercised  the  militant  prowess  of  these  spiritual 
warriors.  They  had  spoken,  it  is  true,  much  of  peace, 
and  doubtless  wished  to  “ follow  peace  with  all  men,”  but 
seeing  the  perils  and  dangers  by  which  not  only  their 
faith  but  themselves  and  their  parishioners  were  sur- 
rounded, they  quickly  buckled  on  their  shining  armour 
and  made  ready  for  battle  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  were  mighty  in  their  assaults  on  the  strongholds  of 
their  adversaries.  The  English  clergy  as  a body  were, 
at  this  time,  favourable  to  the  principle  of  a national 
Church  and  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  their  own,  and 
maintained  that  no  recent  legislation  had  affected  the 
continuity  of  her  existence  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  whilst  for  the  most  part,  they  valued 
her  ancient  and  reformed  liturgy,  without  having  any 
sympathy  with  Missals  and  Breviaries,  but  they  did  not 
see  their  way  to  observe  some  parts  of  her  simple  cere- 
monial and  decent  ritual. 

Whilst  combatting  with  the  superstitious  proceedings, 
flagrant  immoralities,  and  ill-mannered  acts  of  some  of 
their  parishioners,  they  found  that  they  themselves  had 
to  encounter  agencies  of  a more  formidable  description. 


® See  Note,  p.  i6. 
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Whilst  they  lamented  that  many  of  their  parishioners 
were  unmanageable,  the  bishops  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court,  in  the  exercise  of  their  inquisitorial  powers, 
often  discovered  the  clergy  themselves,  in  the  midst  of 
the  wonderful  religious  revival,  falling  into  excesses,  and 
roundly  departing  from  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  greatly  indisposed  to  receive  or  submit  to  “godly 
admonition  and  counsel.”  The  festival  and  fast  days 
enjoined  to  be  observed  by  the  Church  were  generally 
disregarded.  The  daily  service  was  omitted.  The  sur- 
plice was  entirely  laid  aside,  even  in  a large  church  like 
that  of  Manchester.  Baptism  was  irregularly  adminis- 
tered and  almost  profaned.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was 
celebrated  in  some  important  churches  only  two  or  three 
times  during  the  year,  and  sometimes  sitting.  New  ob- 
servances were  introduced,  and  churches  became  well- 
nigh  a law  to  themselves.^  It  seems  to  have  been  quite 
forgotten  by  many  of  the  clergy  that  the  regulation  of  the 
worship  and  discipline  of  the  Church  had  never  been 
confided  to  the  authority  of  individual  clergymen  alone  ; 
but  men  with  a rigid  conscience  allowed  humour  to  pre- 
vail over  principle,  and  whatever  defects  these  good  men 
might  suppose  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  polity 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  it  had  been,  at  least,  inculcated 
as  a duty  that  they,  on  their  part,  should  submit  them- 
selves to  their  Ordinaries  “ in  all  things  lawful  and 
honest”  — and  this  they  did  not.  Although  at  this  time 

^ See  Lane.  Funeral  Certificates.,  Notes,  pp.  75-79,  Chetham  series. 
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Hooker  had  not  written  his  crreat  work  and  settled  the 
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subject  in  the  estimation  of  all  judicious  and  moderate 
men,  the  Reformed  Church  still  professed  to  be  guided 
by  what  was  recognized  as  primitive  and  catholic  usage, 
modified  by  Christian  experience,®  and  instructed  all  her 
members  in  the  same  sound  principle.  But  the  clergy 
of  this  diocese  (and  unhappily  elsewhere),  after  having 
subscribed  to  the  Articles  of  1562,  in  many  instances  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  them.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  by  such  a proceeding  they  were  un- 
intentionally unsettling  the  great  work  which  their  fathers 
had  just  accomplished,  and  in  the  promoting  and  perfect- 
ing of  which  they  themselves  were  employed.  We  see 
from  the  following  statements  what  some  of  their  difhcul- 
ties  were,  and  how  they  sought  to  remedy  them,  not  by 
union  and  friendly  co-operation  with  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  but  by  various  methods  of  their  own,  which  it 
will  be  observed  they  wished,  in  an  Erastian  spirit,  to 
have  enforced  by  civil  legislation.® 

Nor  were  the  clergy  the  only  men  who  wished  to  walk 
in  their  own  paths.  In  every  large  parish  there  was  a body 
of  intellieent  men  who  adhered  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
but  who  feared  not  only  the  Papal  creed  but  also  the  high 
assumptions  of  some  — a fraction  only  — of  the  extreme 
men  of  their  own  body.  Probably  Mr.  Langley,  the 
rector  of  Prestwich,  was  of  this  number,  as  he  had  em- 
braced, at  least  at  one  time,  the  Reformed  views  and  had 


See  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
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subscribed  the  Articles;^®  nor  did  he  advance  before  his 
judges  much  that  was  essentially  tridentine,  except  that 
the  bread  (or  wafer)  was  not  “given”  in  the  eucharistic 
ordinance  according  to  his  view.  If  “ unity”  was  broken, 
I fear  that  he  and  his  associates  did  little  to  heal  it,  as  it 
does  not  appear,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Romanists,  and  he 
would  have  found  the  truest  and  best  unity  in  the  creeds 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  which  were  held  alike  by  both 
Churches.  The  two  forces  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  were,  after  the  year  1571,  bit- 
terly antagonistic,  as  the  “new  creed”  of  the  latter  had 
removed  all  hope  of  comprehension,  and  the  outward 
union  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  period  suddenly 
disappeared. 

We  see  in  the  curious  details  of  this  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  our  Lancashire  parishes  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  public  feeling  was  stirred 
to  its  depths,  and  that  neither  bishops  nor  the  highest 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  could  either  restrain  it 
or  soften  its  asperity.  The  attempt  to  curb  the  laity 
increased  the  evil.  The  severities  inflicted  on  the  clergy 
for  violations  of  ritual  and  what  they  called  scruples  of 
conscience  led  very  frequently  on  their  part  to  open 
breaches  of  the  law,  and  to  an  autocratic  maintenance 
of  right  of  action  and  private  opinion.  Obedience  to 
lawfully  constituted  authority  formed  a very  small  part 

See  Note,  p.  18. 
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of  the  creed  of  many  of  the  able,  eloquent  and  devoted, 
but  often  indiscreet  men,  whose  names  are  appended  to 
this  document,  in  which  their  complaints  are  brought  for- 
ward in  a precise  and  clearly  expressed  style,  and  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements  appears  to  be  indisputable. 
They  were  well  known  as  the  great  preachers,  contro- 
versialists and  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church,  especially 
in  South  Lancashire,  and  yet  they  were  discouraged  and 
repudiated  by  the  queen,  who  cared  little  for  the  pro- 
motion of  earnest  and  spiritual  religion,  and  who  thought 
that  two  or  three  preachers  were  quite  sufficient  for  a 
diocese.^^  Nor  was  the  bold  and  out-spoken  preaching 
of  these  men  much  more  regarded  by  the  courtiers, 
although  their  pulpit  abilities,  eloquence  and  loyalty  were 
recognized  by  Grindall  and  vindicated  by  Chaderton. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  they  did  not  possess  a 
particle  of  that  rancour  and  animosity  against  the  Church 
which  broke  forth  with  such  fearful  vehemence  in  the 
next  century.  Their  vocation  was  the  pulpit  and  not 
authorship,  few  of  them  having  left  writings  which  sur- 
vive. The  very  history  of  their  proceedings  has  been 
rescued,  tanquam  tabula  naiifragii^  from  the  mouldering 
records  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Chester,  and  the  in- 
teresting document,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  brings 
to  our  notice  the  leading  events  which  saddened  their 
ministry  and  impaired  their  usefulness.  They  com- 
plained of  others  and  were  ready  to  anathematise  them, 

Strype’s  Parker^  Appendix,  pp,  177,  178. 
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forgetting  that  they  themselves  had  been  more  or  less 
coerced  ; and  they  bitterly  felt  that  the  dominant  power 
which  had  been  somewhat  imperiously  exercised  against 
them  was  in  its  effect  what  they  regarded  as  a violation 
of  the  right  of  conscience,  but  they  uncharitably  disre- 
garded the  same  plea  when  it  was  urged  by  their  adver- 
saries. All  parties  at  that  time  were  equally  sincere, 
being  equally  ignorant  of  that  great  compromise,  which 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  next  century  called  Toleration. 
The  Elizabethan  divines  thought,  with  Shakspeare,  that 
''aye  and  no,  too,  was  no  good  divinity.”  [Lear,  act  iv, 
sc.  6,  98.) 

Their  aversion  to  some  of  the  local  customs  to  which 
the  people  had  long  been  habituated  was  deeply  founded 
in  the  high  standard  of  the  new  religious  life  to  which 
they  were  devoted.  Their  strong  objections  to  things  in 
themselves  indifferent  now  only  produce  a smile,  but  with 
their  surroundings  these  objections  perhaps  could  hardly 
be  pronounced  unreasonable.  Although  we  notice  an 
aggregation  of  observances  alike  complained  of,  some  of 
these  were  clearly  on  the  side  of  excess  and  others  of 
defect.  Some  were  obviously  illegal,  and  others  inex- 
pedient ; and  it  may  seem  to  us  that  most  of  the  things 
complained  of  ought  to  have  met  with  a ready  hearing 
and  a speedy  reform  before  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference took  place  in  the  next  reign.  Misdemeanours, 
petty  offences  and  civil  acts  in  direct  violation  of  the  law, 
being  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unpunished,  cer- 
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tainly  indicates  a low  and  lamentable  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  reformed  faith  was  im- 
perilled by  the  dissentions  of  her  own  friends  on  small 
differences  of  opinion,  chiefly  relating  to  ceremonies.^^ 
Moderate  men  saw  the  danger,  and  happily  remained  firm. 
They  adhered  to  the  existing  forms  which  had  been  made 
in  the  interest  of  comprehension,  and  were  “more  studious 
of  union  and  concord  than  of  innovations  and  new-fangle- 
ness;”^^  but  popular  excitement  was  too  bitter  and  intense 
to  see  any  value  or  merit  in  the  concessions  which  had 
been  made,  and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  Church  escaped 
so  well  out  of  the  storm  of  clamour  by  which  she  was 
assailed. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  recorded  as  a proof  of  the 
moderation  of  some  members  of  the  hierarchy  at  this 
time,  that  they  more  than  sympathised  with  at  least  some 
of  the  clergy  whose  conscientious  views  of  duty  reflected 
credit  upon  them.  The  clergy  had  counted  the  cost  of 
their  insubordination,  and  voluntarily  suffered  loss  in  the 
day  of  trial.  Harassed  by  various  causes  several  of  them 
were  led  to  resign  their  benefices,  and  retired  into  private 
life,  whilst  the  bishops  laudably  exerted  their  influence,  in 
some  instances,  in  favour  of  a son  or  relative  of  an  incum- 
bent who  had  been  either  deprived  or  had  resigned.^^ 

Concerning  ceremonies  why  some  be  abolished  and  some  retained. 
Introduction  to  the  Prayer  Book, 

Ibid.  Derby  Household  Books ^ Notes,  p.  i8i. 
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The  Hieh  Commission  Court  had  been  more  stern  than 
the  prelates  in  compelling  obedience  to  the  law ; and  the 
clergy,  it  may  be  feared,  generally  found  the  proceedings 
to  be  expensive,  and  the  penalties  sometimes  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  most  of  the  clergy 
here  named  had  listened  to  “the  Truth,”  as  the  martyr 
Bradford  “taught  it  out  of  the  pulpit  at  Manchester” 
(as  he  writes  to  his  mother  at  Blackley),^®  and  were 
also  personally  known,  and  some  of  them  related  to 
bishop  Chaderton,  who,  like  Bradford,  was  a native  of 
Manchester,  “ and  of  an  ancient  and  worshipful  family.” 
This  prelate  had  long  resided  in  the  town  of  Manchester, 
and  his  hall,  kitchen  and  cellar,  like  his  contemporary  Ber- 
nard Gilpin’s,  being  alike  capacious  and  well  supplied,  he 
was  there  “given  to  hospitality.”^®  He  was  personally 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
wants  and  with  the  wants  of  his  diocese.  Many  of  the 
clergy  here  named,  it  will  be  observed,  had  been  born  of 
good  local  families,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  county. 
They  had,  unhappily,  placed  themselves,  or  had  been 
placed  by  others,  in  antagonism  with  their  diocesan,  and 
it  may  be  feared  had  sometimes,  like  others  of  their 
brethren,  disregarded  his  fatherly  counsels  and  reasonable 
admonitions.  A close  examination  of  his  diocesan  records 

Letters  of  the  Martyrs.,  p.  349,  8vo,  1837. 

12  February  1584-5,  was  buried  at  the  Collegiate  church,  ‘‘Lau- 
rence Twist,  cooke  to  my  Lorde  Bysshopp.”  Register  Book. 
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leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Chaderton  was  a cautious  and 
temperate  bishop,  and  certainly  not  hostile  to  the  more 
moderate  doctrinal  Puritans,  nor  inclined  at  any  time 
during  his  long  northern  episcopate  to  bring  undue 
pressure  against  them; 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  at  such  a critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  the  “ keeping  or  omitting  of  a 
ceremony,”  and  the  “decent  order  of  public  worship,” 
should  have  exercised  so  ereat  an  influence  on  the  minds 
of  earnest  and  good  men,  and  have  disunited  them  from 
their  lawful  guides,  thus  imperilling  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Church  which  they  all  loved,  and  which 
they  recognized  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  has  been  observed  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  these 
remarks,  which  refer  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth  are,  unhappily,  equally  applicable  to  the  Church 
in  the  time  of  queen  Victoria. 

It  is,  after  all,  an  important  fact  that  by  the  fervid 
preaching  of  these  apostolic  men  an  impression  was 
made  upon  the  people  of  South  Lancashire  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation  which  has  never  been  effaced.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  next  century  there  were  very  few 
families  left  in  that  large,  populous  and  important  divi- 
sion of  the  county,  which  adhered  to  the  creed  of  Rome ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  bishop 
Gastrell,  who  enquired  into  the  state  of  the  Church  with 


Concerning  ceremonies,  Prayer  Book. 
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an  especial  reference  to  separatists  and  sects  throughout 
his  diocese,  found  by  the  parochial  returns  which  were 
made,  that  in  the  large  parishes  of  Rochdale,^^  Bury,^^ 
Oldham^^  and  Radcliffe,^^  there  was  not  a single  Roman 
Catholic  left  — that  in  Manchester^^  there  were  only 
thirteen,  and  in  Salford^^  three,  families,  whilst  Middleton-^^ 
and  Prestwich'^^  contained  no  more  than  one  family  each, 
holding  the  pre-reformation  creed  with  the  fatal  additions 
made  to  it  by  the  modern  Council  of  Trent — notwith- 
standing the  proud  motto,  “ Seinper  Eade^nr 

F.  R.  R. 


Notitia  Cestriensis,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  i2i,  Chetham  series. 
Ibid.,  P-  27.  Ibid,,  p,  in.  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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STATE,  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL, 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER,  ABOUT 
THE  YEAR  1590. 


The  manifolde  Enormities  of  the  Ecclesiasticall  state 
in  the  most  partes  of  the  Countie  of  Lancaster  ; 
and  many  of  them  m som  partes  also  of  Che- 
shire : zvell  knowe7i  to  the  Preachers  aiid  to 
many  [cf^  the  faithfull  Professors  thereof:  and 
easely  to  be  proved  by  divers  particiilar  Eistances} 

I.  Continuall  recourse  of  Jesuites  and  Seminarie  Priestes  into 
these  partes. 

II.  Many  places  and  persons  iustly  suspected  to  have  Masses 
daily  : and  som  evidently  detected. 

III.  Divers  maried  in  privat  houses  withoute  any  Bandes  asked, 
or  any  Intelligence  thereof  geven  to  the  Minister  of  the  Churche  : 
and  divers  also  in  like  sorte  Baptized  : bothe,  iustly  suspected  to 
be  done  by  Massinge  Priestes,  and  som  saide  to  be  rebaptized 
by  them. 

‘ Indorsed  in  a later  hand  : Information  of  the  Lancashire  Ministers  concerning 
Papists,  Jesuits,  &c. 
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IV.  Popishe  ffastes  and  ffestivalles^  (now  abrogated  in  the 
Churche  of  England)  duely  observed  in  all  these  partes,  and  that 
with  greater  devotion  then  the  Sabboth  against  which  daies 
Crosses  in  streetes  and  highe  Avaies  ar  in  many  places  ofte  de- 
vowtly  garnished,  and  wax  Candelles  duely  prepared. 

V.  ffaires  and  Marketes^  in  most  Townes  ar  vsually  kepte  vppon 
the  Sabboth  : by  occasion  whereof  divine  Service  in  the  ffore- 
noone  is  greatly  neglected. 

VI.  Wackes,  Ales,  Greenes,  Maigames,  Rushbearinges,  Beare- 
baites,  Doveales,  Bonfiers,  all  maner  vnlawfull  Gaming,  Pipinge 
and  Daunsinge,  and  suche  like,  ar  in  all  places  frely  exercised 
vppon  y®  Sabboth.^ 

VII.  By  Occosion  whereof  it  comethe  to  passe,  that  the  youthe 
Avill  not  by  any  meanes  be  brought  to  attende  the  Exercise  of 
Catechizinge  in  the  Afternoone  : neither  the  people  to  be  presentt 
at  the  Eveninge  Service.  So  that  it  wer  harde  for  the  Preacher 
to  finde  a compitent  Congregation  in  any  Churche  to  preache 
vnto. 

* Such  as  the  Fast  of  St.  Michael,  on  which  every  adult  person  was  required  to  live 
three  days  upon  bread  and  water  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  going  barefoot  to 
church,  {Foshroke,  vol.  ii,  p,  701,)  Festivals  held  at  particular  seasons  and  on  special 
days  were  abrogated,  such  as  Candlemas,  St.  David’s  day,  St.  Patrick’s  day.  May 
day,  Lammas  day,  and  on  almost  every  day  of  the  year  ; but  Festa  Dominica  or 
Saints’  days  instituted  either  by  the  Apostles  themselves  or  by  ancient  councils  were 
retained  and  observed  in  the  Church  of  England.  (See  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
Preface. ) 

3 These  were  the  Ferice  on  which  the  festival  of  the  patron  and  other  saints  was 
celebrated.  This  occasioned  a large  concourse  of  people,  and  a demand  for  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  followed.  Deeds  and  charters  were  executed  always  on  these 
occasions,  as  the  great  men  who  were  the  witnesses  of  the  transactions  recorded  in 
them  were  sure  to  be  present. 

The  English  Puritans  maintained  that  the  Lord’s  day  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
(Gen.  ii. ),  and  the  Papists  insisted  that  it  was  merely  a festival.  Parliament  in  the  next 
reign  first  restrained  and  then  permitted  some  of  these  amusements. 
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VIII.  There  ar  in  all  partes  divers  notoriouse  Recusantes  not 
yet  reformde  ; whose  presumption  (they  beinge  of  the  better 
sorte)  drawethe  the  inferior  sorte  into  no  small  bowldnesse. 

IX.  Those  that  seme  to  be  reformed  from  theire  former  state  of 
Recusancie,  now  come  so  seldom  to  the  Churche,  and  there  behave 
them  selfes  so  vnconformably : (som,  withdrawinge  them  to  the 
farthest  partes  of  the  Churche  from  the  worde ; som  bestowinge 
them  selfes  in  theire  owne  private  praiers  ; som,  talkinge,  or 
otherwise  misspendinge  the  time;  som,  scorninge  of  the  publique 
action  of  the  ministerie) ; that,  theire  presence  dothe  more  hurte, 
then  theire  absence  did. 

X.  Many  Commers  to  the  Churche,  refuse  to  Communicat. 

XL  The  most  of  those  that  Communicate  at  Ester,  refuse  to 
Communicat  at  any  time  of  y®  yeare  else.^ 

XII.  The  rather  to  avoide  the  Communion  at  other  times  of 
the  yeare,  the  Parishe  will  not  be  brought  by  any  meanes  to  con- 
tribute towardse  the  provision  of  Bread  and  wine  for  the  Com- 
munion, either  monethly,  or  Quarterly,  or  at  any  time  of  the 
yeare  at  all.^ 

XIII.  The  youthe  bothe  of  the  Gentrie,  and  of  the  common 
sorte  ar  noseled^  vpp  in  Poperie  by  many  popishe  Schoolemasters, 
fostered  in  gentlemens  houses  and  other  places. 

XIV.  The  disturbance  of  the  divine  Service  most  offensive  to 
everie  good  Conscience. 


* The  21  Canon  of  1603 'requires  every  parishioner  to  communicate  at  least  thrice  in 
the  year. 

® By  the  20  Canon  (1603)  the  curate  and  churchwardens  were  required  to  provide 
the  bread  and  wine  at  the  charges  of  the  parish.  (See  Prayer  Book.) 

7 An  old  word,  meaning  nursed.  Spenser  writes  it  “nousled.”  Fatry  Queen,  1.  vi, 
p.  23;  “nusle,”  Nares’  G/oss. 
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1.  By  the  continuall  Intercourse  of  people  in  and  owte 

of  the  Churche  : the  most  coming  in  when  Service  is 
halfe  done  ; many  departinge  forthe  before  it  be  fully 
ended. 

2.  By  the  privat  Praiers  vsed  of  the  most,  with  Crossinge 

and  knockinges  of  theire  Breste,  and  som  times  with 
Beades  closly  handeled. 

3.  By  the  walkinge  and  Talkinge  of  som  ; by  the  Scornefull 

lafifinge  Countenance  of  other  som. 

4.  By  the  greate  tumultes  of  the  people  remaininge  in  the 

Churchyarde,  Stretes,  and  alehouses,^  in  time  of  divine 
service,  ffrom  whence  stones  ar  often  times  throwen 
vppon  the  leades  of  the  Churche,  and  many  a cla- 
morowse  noise  and  showte  geven  owte  to  the  disquiet- 
inge  of  the  Congregation. 

5.  By  the  vnseasonable  comminge  of  those  that  ar  to  be 

maried,  buried,  and  Christened,  commonly  towardse  the 
ende  of  Service.^  By  meanes  whereof  many  of  the  peo- 
ple (as  theire  maner  is)  attendinge  theire  comminge, 
ar  withhelde  from  the  most  parte  of  Service  and  the 
service  by  theire  tumultuowse  comminge  in,  not  a litle 
interrupted.^^  At  which  actions  (and  specially  of  Bap- 
tisme)  many  other  (accowntinge  it  a matter  imperti- 
nent vnto  them)  vse  to  departe  the  Churche,  shewinge 
thereby  no  smale  contempte  of  the  Sacrament. 

6.  By  Contentions  (often  times)  abowte  Seates,^^  and  places 

of  Buriall  in  y®  Churche : as  also  by  makinge  of  the 
Graves  in  time  of  divine  Service. 

7.  By  proclamations  of  Civile  causes,  som  times  required  to 

® This  evil  was  remedied  by  the  provision  contained  in  the  19  Canon  (1603). 

9 This  was  probably  on  the  week-day  as  well  as  on  the  Sunday. 

Disturbers  of  Divine  Service  are  to  be  presented  to  the  bishop  by  the  in  Canon. 
Pope  Boniface  IX.  by  a bull  dated  a.d.  1392  and  entitled,  De  Venditione  sedi- 
lium  in  Ecclesiis  Parochialibus,  recognises  the  custom  of  charging  pew  rents,  so  that 
this  is  not  a modern  invention.  (Archd.  Sinclair’s  Charge,  May  1864.) 
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be  made  to  the  Minister,  som  times  made  by  the  civill 
Officer  him  sclfe  in  an  indue  time  of  serviced^ 

XV.  Manifolde  popishe  Superstition  vsed  in  the  Buriall  of  the 
dead. 

1.  Som  vse  the  popishe  Rites  of  Buriall  towardse  the  dead 

Corps  at  home,  as  it  wer  burying  it,  befor  it  com  to  the 
Churche. 

2.  After  that  they  sett  forthe  the  Corse  in  theire  houses 

all  garnished  with  Crosses,  and  sett  rounde  abowte  with 
Tapers  and  Candelles  burninge  night  and  day,  till  it  be 
caried  to  the  Churche. All  which  time  y®  neighbors 
vse  to  visit  the  Corse,  and  there  everie  one  to  saye  (a 
Pater  noster,  or  De  profundis)  for  the  Sole  : the  Belles 
(all  the  while)  beinge  ronge  many  a solemne  Peale. 
After  which,  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  ded  manse 
dowle  or  Banquet  of  Charitie.^'* 

3.  Thus  all  thinges  beinge  accomplished  in  right  Popishe 

order  at  home,  at  length  they  carie  the  Corse  towardse 
the  Churche  all  garnished  with  Crosses,  which  they  sett 
downe  by  the  way  at  everie  Crosse,  and  there  all  of 
them  devowtly  on  theire  knees  make  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

4.  And  when  in  this  superstitiowse  sorte  they  have  brought 

the  corse  to  the  Churche,  some  with  hast  prevent  the 
minister,  and  burie  the  Corse  them  selves,  becawse  they 
will  not  be  partakers  of  the  sendee  saide  at  the  Buriall ; 
som,  overtreate  the  minister  to  omitt  the  Service,  and 
som  times  obtayne  theire  purpose ; and  when  the  min- 

This  evil  was  remedied  by  the  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  corpse  was  not  at  this  time  placed  in  a coffin,  but  wrapped  in  a shroud  and 
laid  upon  a bier  and  so  carried  out  to  burial,  generally  on  the  day  next  after  death. 

A dole,  consisting  sometimes  of  a penny,  sometimes  of  a small  cake,  and  at  others 
of  a banquet,  was  made  at  a funeral  for  all  comers,  to  secure  the  prayers  of  the 
recipients  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead  man’s  soul. 
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ister  is  redie  to  accomplishe  the  order  of  Service  ap- 
pointed for  the  Buriall,  many  of  these  that  com  with 
the  Corpes  will  departe  : ffor,  Recusantes  refuse  not  to 
bringe  it  to  y®  Churche,  thoughe  they  will  not  partake 
the  Service  of  the  Churche. 

5.  Then,  concerninge  those  that  remayne  with  the  Corse 

till  it  be  buried,  when  they  have  sett  downe  the  Corse 
in  the  Church  they  bende  them  selves  to  theire  privat 
prayer  with  Crossinge  and  knockinge  them  selves,  All 
knelinge  rownde  abowte  the  Corse  neglectinge  the  pub- 
lique  Service  then  in  hand.  And  when  the  Corse  is 
redie  to  be  putt  into  the  grave  ; som,  by  kissinge  the 
ded  Corpes  ; other,  by  wailinge  the  dead  with  more 
then  Hethenishe  owtcries  others,  with  open  Invoca- 
tions for  the  dead  ; and  an  other  sorte  with  Janglinge 
the  Belles,  so  disturbe  the  whole  action,  that  the  minister 
is  ofte  compelled  to  lett  passe  that  parte  of  Service  ap- 
pointed for  the  Buriall  of  the  dead  and  to  withdrawe 
him  selfe  from  theire  tumultuowse  Assembly. 

6.  After  which  Buriall,  at  theire  Banquet  in  the  Alehouse^® 

they  often  times  have  a “ Pater  noster”  for  the  dead. 

7.  All  the  day  and  night  after  the  Buriall  they  vse  to  have 

excessive  ringinge  for  y®  dead  as  also  at  the  twel- 
monethes  day  after,^^  which  they  calle  a minninge  day. 
All  which  time  of  Ringinge,  theire  vse  is  to  have  theire 
privat  devotions  at  home  for  the  soule  of  the  dead. 
But  while  the  partie  liethe  sicke,  they  will  never  require 

This  seems  to  be  “the  Irish  howl,”  still  continued  in  that  country,  although 
Ducange  says  it  is  forbidden  in  certain  constitutions.  (Ducange,  v.  Repiitatio.) 

The  funeral  feast  was  attended  with  great  expense,  being  a-  scene  of  prodigality 
not  to  be  described,  and  often  injured  the  family  estate.  (See  Whitaker’s  Whalley^ 
bk.  vi,  ch.  ii,  p.  505.) 

*7  The  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death,  on  which  mass  was  said  and  prayers 
specially  offered  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  “Minning”  is  an  old  word,  still  used 
in  South  Lancashire,  for  reminding. 
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to  have  the  Belle  knowled,  no,  not  at  the  pointe  of 
deathe  d®  whereby  the  people  showld  be  sturred  vp  to 
prayer  in  due  time  ; neither  will  any  allmost  at  that 
time  desire  to  have  the  minister  to  come  to  him  for 
comfort  and  instruction. 

XVI.  The  Action  of  manage  disturbed  with  many  popishe 
Rites,  as 

By  sundrie  Crosses  vsed  of  the  parties  them  selves  : by 
transposinge  the  Ringe  from  finger  to  finger  at  the 
severall  names  of  the  father  the  sonne  and  the  holy 
ghost  d 9 By  layinge  downe  and  gevinge  a large  portion 
of  money,  as  an  Indowment  of  the  woman  by  bring- 
inge  the  parties  to  and  from  the  Churche  with  Pipinge,^^ 
and  spendinge  the  whole  Sabbothe  in  Daunsinge. 

XVII.  The  Action  of  Baptisme  not  free  from  som  popishe 
Rites,  as 

In  the  departure  of  the  Parent  owte  of  the  Churche,22  when 
y®  Baptisme  is  in  hand  : also,  in  the  triple  submersion 
of  the  Infant  all  naked,^^  and  in  y®  devowte  vse  of  y® 
Popishe  Chrisori.^'^ 

This  custom  of  tolling  the  bell  during  the  last  moments  of  the  sick  person,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  here  given,  is  unknown  in  South  Lancashire,  although  it  lingers 
still  in  some  agricultural  villages  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

I am  told  that  this  custom  still  prevails  at  the  marriage  of  Roman  Catholics,  in 
the  Fylde,  North  Lancashire,  although  it  is  unknown  in  South  Lancashire. 

“The  accustomed  duty  to  the  Priest  and  Clerk”  is  the  only  money  required  to 
be  “laid  down”  at  the  marriage  service  in  the  Church  of  England. 

These  “Daunsing  and  Pipinge”  weddings  are  now  probably  unknown,  but  they 
were  sometimes  witnessed  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  in  at  least  one  church  in  the 
ancient  parish  of  Rochdale. 

Afterwai’ds  allowed  by  the  29  Canon  of  1603. 

He  shall  dip  the  child  in  the  water  discreetly  and  warily  if  the  God-parents  shall 
certify  that  the  child  may  well  endure  it,  if  not,  water  shall  be  poured  upon  it.  {Rn- 
bric. ) 

Chrism  was  consecrated  oil  and  balsam,  and  one  was  said  to  represent  the  divine 
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XVIII.  Notoriowse  disorders  in  the  Esterly  Communion. 

1.  The  Communicantes  will  not  be  brought  to  give  their 

names  to  the  minister  before  the  Communion, that 
their  state  may  be  knowne  to  him,  as  is  prescribed  in  the 
Comins  boke  by  meanes  whereoff  many  notoriowse 
sinners  and  som  Excommunicat  ar  ignorantly  admitted 
to  the  Communion  many  times. 

2.  IMany  intrude  them  selves  to  receive  the  Sacrament  who 

before  have  not  bin  present  at  divine  service,  nor  at 
any  parte  of  the  praiers  before  the  Communion.  After 
which  maner  in  som  places  a silent  Communion^s  con- 
tinueth  a whole  fore  noone  together. 

3.  Many  superstitiowsly  refuse  to  take  the  Sacrament  of 

either  kinde  with  their  hande,  but  proffer  to  receive  it 
with  their  mouthes  at  the  hand  of  the  minister,  after  the 
popishe  maner ; som  crosse  them  selves  before  they 
receive  it,  some  crosse  them  selves  with  it. 

4.  Generally,  they  behave  them  selves  irreverently,  tumultu- 

owsly,  and  ofte  contentiowsly,  amongest  them  selves 
and  towardse  the  minister  ; that,  they  may  gett  a spedie 
dispatch  ....  after  which  they  all  departe  (one  after  an 
other)  before  the  Communion  and  Service  be  ended  : so 
that  of  a thowsand  or  two,^^  one  score  will  not  remayne 
to  give  thankes  with  the  minister.  All  is  so  owte  of 
order,  that  it  would  greve  any  Christian  Conscience 
either  to  partake  with  them,  or  to  minister  to  them. 

and  the  other  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  No  objection  is  here  urged  against  the  use 
of  the  cross  in  baptism. 

According  to  the  Rubric,  before  the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

Being  the  worship  and  adoration  of  “the  Presence,”  not  recognized  by  the  Eng- 
lish Church  either  then  or  now. 

^ The  church  is  not  named,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  Collegiate  church  of  Man- 
chester, in  which  there  were  one  or  two  thousand  communicants  at  one  time.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  one  celebration  during  the  day. 
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XIX.  The  ministers  of  the  worde  (reprovinge  them  for  these 
Enormities)  ar  oft  abused  with  reprochfull  termes  (even  in  time 
of  publique  ministration),  with  Slanderowse  repo  ....  with  secrete 
Libelles  against  them  and  their  doctrine  : and  with  violence  som 
time  offered,  even  in  the  Churche  and  procinctes  thereof. 

XX.  There  is  no  smale  corruption  in  the  Churche  officers  : 
as,  in  the  Churchwardens,  Sidemen,  and  Parishe  Clerkes. 

1.  They  ar  chosen  by  the  singuler  nomination  of  the  gen- 

tlemen and  better  sorte  of  everie  Towne,  withowte  the 
consent  of  the  Pastor.^s  By  meanes  whereof  it  comethe 
to  passe  that  they  ar  commonly  of  the  meanest  and 
lewdest  sorte  of  the  People,  and  therefore  most  fitt  to 
serve  the  humor  of  the  gentrie  and  multitud. 

2.  They  ar  seldom  chosen  in  due  time,  and  then  hardly  or 

never  (many  of  them)  browght  in,  to  take  theire  Othe 
and  to  vndertake  the  Service.  By  Occasion  whereof  it 
commeth  to  passe,  that  the  Church  remayneth  the  most 
parte  of  the  yeare,  destitute  of  those  Officers : and 
thereby  the  publique  Service  discepointed,  when  any 
presentment  is  to  be  made  of  Offenders.  And  if  it 
happen  in  som  places  that  any  of  them  appeare  to  be 
well  furnished  and  honestly  minded  in  that  behalfe, 
they  dare  presume,  at  the  Instant  when  any  such 
presentment  is  to  be  made,  to  remove  any  such  one 
from  the  Office,  and  to  put  an  other  in  his  place,  that, 
neither  can,  nor  will  give  notis  of  their  offences,  by 
these  and  such  like  devises  all  good  Services  ar  disce- 
pointed. 

3.  Herevnto  are  to  be  added  the  gentle  hire  and  faire  treties, 

as  also  the  bitter  Thretes  and  iniuriowse  handlinge, 
which  the  ministers  and  the  saide  Church  Officers  often 
reape  at  the  handes  of  those  that  stande  in  daunger 

This  evil  was  removed  by  the  89  Canon  of  1603. 
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of  the  Lawes  whereby  many  of  them  ar  driven  into 
manifest  periurie,  and  malefactors  scape  withowte  pre- 
sentment. 

4.  It  is  a generall  practise  of  the  Paritioners  not  to  allow 
any  thinge  to  the  saide  Officers  to  beare  theire  charges 
in  the  said  Service  ; to  the  end,  the  said  Offices  may 
grow  into  vtter  contempte,  and  be  the  lesse  carefully 
and  honestly  attended  and  discharged. 

XXI.  The  inconvenient  state  of  Churches  and  Chappelles, 

1.  The  Churches  generally  lye  ruinowse,  vnrepaired  and 

vnfurnished  of  thinges  decent  and  necessarie  for  the 
action  of  the  ministerie  ; because  the  Paritioners  will 
not,  any  auctoritie  directed  from  y®  Ordinaries,  contribut 
y*  which  is  due  for  y®  repaire  thereof.^® 

2,  The  Chappelles  of  ease  (which  ar  three  times  as  many  as 

the  Parishe  Churches,  and  more)^!  throughe  the  back- 
wardnes  of  the  evill  affected  people  in  conferringe  due 
maintenance  to  a minister ; as  also  throwghe  the  sole 
interest  they  took  to  them  selves  in  the  appointment  of 
their  Curat,  with  owte  the  consent  of  their  pastor  (vicar 
or  Parson)  ar,  many  of  them,  vtterly  destitute  of  any 
Curates  thereby  growe  into  vtter  mine  and  desolation  ; 
many  of  them  supplied  with  leude  men  ^ind  som, 


The  “presentments”  made  annually  at  Easter  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
must  have  been  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  delincjuents. 

^ The  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  are  empowered  by  the  85  Canon  to  provide  for 
these  and  other  necessaries. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  our  large  parish  churches  and  their  filial  chapels  was 
allowed  to  continue  until  our  own  time,  when,  chiefly  through  the  wise  administrative 
ability  of  bishop  Wilberforce,  a sub-division  of  the  large  Anglo-Norman  parishes  has 
taken  place,  and  the  parochial  system  has  been  largely  extended.  South  Lancashire 
in  i860  contained  no  more  than  seven  rectories  and  vicarages,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  chapels.  The  86  Canon  provided  for  the  survey  of  churches  and  chapels  by 
ecclesiastical  officers,  once  in  every  three  years. 

” The  scandalous  cures  made  the  scandalous  curates. 
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with  such,  as  have  no  ministerie,  but  take  vppoii  them  to 
be  bare  Readers.  By  meanes  whereof  it  commeth  to 
passe,  that  the  most  of  the  people  refraine  theire  Parishe 
Church,  vnder  pretence  of  their  Chappelles,  and  hav- 
inge  no  service  at  their  Chappelles,^^  com  at  [none]  at  all ; 
but,  many  of  them  grow  into  vtter  Atheisme  and  Bar- 
barisme,  manie  inioy  full  securitie  in  Poperie  and  all 
Popishe  practises. 

3.  The  Contentions  abowte  Seates  and  Burialles  in  many 
Churches  are  vnappeasable,  which  cause  no  smale  Con- 
fusion and  Daunger. 


This  statement  was  not  applicable  to  Rochdale  parish,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  parishes  here  described.  Mr.  Midgley,  the  vicar,  had  provided  pains- 
taking preaching  ministers  at  the  several  ancient  chapels  within  his  parish ; and  if  the 
candlesticks  were  not  of  gold  they  were  not  exactly  of  clay,  although  lord  Bacon  said, 
and  he  knew  them  well,  that  the  Puritan  preachers  lacked  two  things,  learntjig  being 
one,  and  love  the  other.  His  remark,  as  regards  learning,  was  more  applicable  to  the 
ministers  of  the  chapels  than  to  those  who  held  the  higher  incumbencies ; and  yet  at 
this  time  Mr.  John  Wild  of  Saddleworth,  1583-1593  {Lajic.  MSS.,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  14), 
Mr.  William  Greaves  of  Littleborough,  1572-1596-7  {Ibid.,  p.  247),  Mr.  Laurence 
Hey  of  Milnrow,  1587-1602  {Ibid.,  p.  314),  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Astley  of  Todmorden, 
1590-1611  {Ibid.,  p.  16),  had  all  been  episcopally  ordained  and  licensed  by  the  bishop, 
and  were  all  resident  on  their  cures  and  none  of  them  pluralists.  Two  of  them,  at 
least,  were  surrogates  of  the  chancellor,  and  all  of  them  appreciated  by  their  respec- 
tive congregations,  and  men  of  unblemished  characters.  They  laboured  mightily  to 
turn  away  the  people  from  Popery,  and  succeeded,  and  yet  they  were  often  cited  by 
the  bishops  for  trivial  breaches  of  the  rubrics,  and  suffered  ecclesiastical  censure  ; but 
they  were  never  fined,  suspended,  or  degraded  from  their  ministry,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  precarious  and  voluntary  nature  of  their  incomes.  Their  hearers, 
with  one  exception,  assessed  their  lands  to  raise  what  the  rustics  in  their  homely 
phrase  called  “the  Minister’s  Chapel  Wage,”  and  this  assessment  continued  to  be 
their  only  support  until  the  seasonable  operation  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  It  was  this  clerical  dependance  on  the  laity  for  their 
support  which  led  the  inhabitants  of  the  above-named  ancient  parochial  chapelries 
to  claim  the  patronage  of  the  benefices  and  to  seek  to  become,  as  old  vicar  Pigot 
said  in  1712,  “Lords  over  the  Church  and  its  Priests.”  His  vicariate  of  sixty  years 
at  Rochdale,  however,  enabled  him  to  settle  the  legal  right  of  the  mother  church  to 
the  nomination  of  incuml:»ents  to  these  chapels,  which  are  all  now  recognized  as  parish 
churches,  having  their  chapels,  wh.ich  are  not  however  dependant  upon  them. 
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4.  The  provision  for  the  poore  by  a common  and  certaiiie 
Collection  according  to  Statute  in  all  Churches  is  vtterly 
neglected. 3-1 

XXII.  Sundrie  notoriowse  vises  abowndinge,  by  meanes  of  y® 
former  confusion  in  y®  Ecclesiasticall  state. 

1.  Vnlawfull  and  vnresonable  vsurie  in  no  Cuntrie  more 

Common. 35 

2.  ffornication  and  Adulterie  in  all  sortes  shamfully  prosti- 

tuted. 

3.  Drunkennes  maintayned  by  the  multitude  of  Alehouses, 

and  vnresonable  strength  of  Ale  soulde  with  owte  sise 
of  Statute  : a vise,  altogether  vnpunished  and  not  any 
way  punished  that  we  knowe.^® 

4.  Seditiowse  and  mutinowse  talkinge  vppon  the  Alebench 

and  openly  in  their  street  assemblies  tendinge  to  the 
depravinge  of  Religion  and  the  ministerie  now  estab- 
lished, and  to  the  advancement  of  Poperie  and  Popishe 
practises. 

5.  Continuall  sweringe  and  Blaspheminge  the  name  of  god 

in  the  mouthe  of  owld  and  young,  Riche  and  poore  ; 
no  way  punished  or  punishable. 

XXIII.  The  Ordinarie  Jurisdiction  generally  despised.37 
I.  Citations  from  the  Ordinarie  lightly  regarded. 


The  first  compulsory  statute  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  27  Hen.  VIII.  A®  1535, 
amended  by  the  22  Eliz.  1580,  and  again  43  Eliz.  1600, 

In  the  37  Hen.  VIII.  interest  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  This  statute  was  repealed 
by  Edw.  _VI.,  but  re-enacted  13  Eliz.  1570. 

^ By  the  i Jac.  I.  c.  9,  1603,  a quart  of  the  best  ale  was  to  be  charged  a penny, 
and  two  quarts  of  the  smaller  sort  the  same.  In  1621  sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  sir 
Francis  Mitchell  were  empowered  to  license  public  houses,  there  being  about  13000 
of  them  in  England. 

The  bishops  were  at  this  time  unpopular,  and  some  of  them,  especially  bishop 
Chaderton,  undeservedly  so. 
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2.  Excommunications  not  feared  : many  like  well  to  con- 

tinewe  in  that  state,  and  seke  no  restitution. 

3.  To  prosecute  vppon  the  (significavit)  is  to  chargeable 

and  tediowse  in  matters  of  office,  beinge  so  many,  and 
against  those  ofte,  that  ar  of  smale  abilitie. 

4.  Commissions  from  the  Ordinarie  to  order  matters  gene- 

rally amisse  never  efifectuall. 

5.  Annuall  Synodes  and  trienniall  visitations,  throwgh  the 

former  imperfections  of  the  Ecclesiasticall  proceed- 
inges,  voide  of  all  validitie  and  good  effecte. 


What  may  be  done  at  the  Quarterly  Sessions  and  generall 
Assises  for  the  reformation  of  these  manifold  Enormities  knowe 
we  not  ; what  hathe  bin  done,  or  rather  what  hath  not  bin  done 
heretofore  we  knowe  to  well  by  overlonge  experience.  All 
which  we  referre  to  yo^  wo  : godly  and  wise  consideration, 
wherein  the  lorde  guide  you  aright  with  his  holy  spirit.  Amen. 


The  names  of  the  Preachers  in  the  Cowntie  of  Lancaster,  that 
geve  Testimony  herevnto  : 


{a)  Peter  Shaw  (y) 

(f)  Oliuer  Carter  f) 

if)  William  Langley  (/) 

ft)  John  Buckleye  {in) 

{e)  Leonard  Shaw  {n) 

(/)  Miles  Aspinall  {0) 

{g)  James  Gosnell  {p) 

{h)  Peter  White  Q) 

{i)  Edward  Welshe 


Edwarde  feletewoodde 
John  Caldwall 
Ro:  OSBALDESTON 
Edwarde  Assheton 
James  Smyth 
Richard  Meidglay 
John  Ashworth 
Henry  Sumner. 


NOTES. 


(a)  Peter  Shaw  was  probably  a son  of  Mr.  Peter  Shaw  of  Heath  Char- 
noek,  Stanclish,  of  a well  connected  family  and  of  strong  Protestant  views. 
He  was  elected  a scholar  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1560,  went 
out  B.A.  in  1563-4,  was  subsequently  elected  a fellow,  and  in  1567 
commenced  M.A.;  he  proceeded  B.D.  in  1574,  and  was  created  D.D. 
in  1583.  (Cooper’s  Aihen.  Cantab.^  vol.  ii,  p.  493.)  He  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Bury  on  the  presentation  of  Edward  earl  of  Derby,  K.G., 
I April  1570  [Lafic.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  54),  and  was  collated  to  a pre- 
bend of  Durham  in  1572  by  his  kinsman,  bishop  Pilkington.  On  the 
31  May  1595  he  was  commissary  of  Matthew  (Hutton)  archbishop  of 
York  at  his  visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Chester  during  a vacancy  of  the 
see  {Ibid.,  p.  30) ; nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  he  or  his  son  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Doddlestone  in  Cheshire  on  the  24  November 
1596,  on  the  nomination  of  Richard  Grosvenor  of  Eaton  esq.,/r<?  hdc 
vice.  {Ibid.)  He  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  the 
North.  He  gave  about  140  volumes  to  the  library  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  He  died  rector  of  Bury  in  June  1608,  being  succeeded  in 
that  living  by  Hugh  Watmough,  B.D.,  a Yorkshire  man,  who  was  pre- 
sented to  it  by  his  father-in-law,  the  learned  and  famous  John  Favour, 
LL.D.,  vicar  of  Halifax,  by  permission  of  William  earl  of  Derby. 
{Ibid.)  His  son  Peter  Shaw,  M.A.  of  Trinity  hall  and  Magdalene 
college,  Cambridge,  became  rector  of  Radcliffe,  and  was  elected  a fel- 
low of  the  Collegiate  church,  Manchester.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
strengthen  the  sectarian  forces,  which  in  his  time  were  leagued  against 
the  college,  with  the  purpose  of  degrading  it  from  its  position  as  an 
episcopal  church  and  thus  ignorantly  crippling  its  power  for  good.  He 
is  named  briefly  in  Aihen.  Cantab.,  vol.  ii,  p.  493,  and  Fasti  Ma7icun., 
a MS.  For  further  notice  of  Shaw  the  elder,  see  Derby  Household 
Books,  Notes,  pp.  166-7. 
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(li)  Oliver  Carter,  a native  of  Richmondshire,  matriculated  as  a pen- 
sioner and  scholar  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  on  the  lady  Mar- 
garet’s foundation  in  November  1555,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1559-60,  and 
appointed  humanity  examiner  5 September  1563.  On  the  18  March 
1562-3,  he  was  admitted  a fellow.  He  proceeded  M.A.  in  1563,  was 
junior  bursar  9 January  1564-5,  became  college  preacher  25  April  1565, 
university  preacher  1567,  senior  bursar  16  January  1567-8,  sacrist  24 
January  156S-9,  and  B.D.  1569.  About  the  year  1570  he  was  elected 
a fellow  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  under  queen  Mary’s 
foundation,  and  he  was  retained  in  his  fellowship  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
charter  of  the  college  in  1578,  being  therein  described  by  the  queen  as 
“ our  well  beloved,”  and  in  all  respects  competent  for  the  dignity.  Dean 
Nowell  was  his  personal  friend  and  co-fellow  at  IManchester,  and  inter- 
ceded on  his  behalf  for  further  patronage  from  lord  Burghley,  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  obtained.  Carter  was  charged  in  1595  with 
making  wills  and  being  “a  common  sollicitor  in  temporall  causes” 
{Latic.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  132);  being  probably  like  his  contemporary, 
the  learned  Dr.  Favour,  vicar  of  Halifax,  not  only  the  best  divine,  but 
the  best  lawyer,  and  the  best  physician  in  his  parish.  (Watson’s  Hist, 
of  Halifax.)  He  was  a learned  divine,  an  acute  controversialist,  and 
an  influential  preacher  in  Manchester,  where,  contrary  to  the  wont  of 
the  fellows  at  that  time,  he  constantly  resided  and  had  private  pupils. 
He  was  disliked  by  Dr.  Dee,  but  was  apparently  the  least  troublesome 
of  the  Lancashire  puritans  to  the  bishops,  although  he  admitted  that  he 
never  wore  the  surplice  owing  to  his  dislike  of  Popery,  which  was  a 
feeble  excuse  for  a learned  man  like  him,  who  more  than  once  boasted 
of  his  moderation,  and  stated  that  he  had  “come  to  the  supper  in  godlie 
sort,”  which  probably  meant  according  to  the  Prayer  Book  order,  and 
who  cordially  saluted  bishop  Chaderton,  and  prayed  “ the  Lorde  have 
you  in  his  keepinge,  and  make  us  all  of  one  minde  in  his  howse,.  that 
we  may  subdue  the  Roman  hydra,  yet  onlie  wounded,  and  thus  secure 
Gods  protection  and  love  for  the  welfare  of  his  Church.  From  Man- 
chester July  21  1591.”  (Lane.  JIJSS.,  vol.  Letters.)  At  this  time  he 
was  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  neither  unknown  nor  unappreciated  by 
scholars  and  divines.  Dr.  Fulke  and  Mr.  Oliver  Carter  answered  Edward 
Rishton’s  challenge.  (See  Fulke’s  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  8;  vol.  ii,  p.  3.)  In 
1624,  Bristow’s  reply  to  Oliver  Carter  had  not  been  forgotten  in  Man- 
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Chester,  as  the  learned  Dr.  John  White,  vicar  of  Eccles,  in  his  “Preface 
to  the  Reader”  in  The  JVay  to  the  True  Church.,  observes  that  Bristow, 
“in  contiimatious  and  stage-like  speeches”  against  Carter,  says:  “there 
are  more  declamations  in  Greeke  in  one  common  school  of  the  Jesuits, 
than  in  both  your  Universities”  (I  dare  say)  “ being  ioined  together, 
and  better  Maisters  of  Arts  of  two  or  three  years  teaching,  through  all 
Logick  and  Philosophic,  than  with  you  in  seven  years.  Your  tongues 
will  not  now  serve,  no,  nor  your  studie  of  Divinitie  itself  in  Calvin’s 
schoole.  Come  once  to  the  Catholic  Schools  and  you  will  be  ashamed 
of  yourselfe,  as  manie  a one  alreadie  is,  that  thought  himselfe,  and  was 
thought  of  others,  at  home,  a jollie  fellowe.”  (Bristow’s  Reply,  p.  364.) 
Dr.  White  sarcastically  says  that  he,  and  doubtless  Oliver  Carter,  was 
reminded  by  this  tall  talk,  of  the  Stage  and  of  the  first  act  and  scene 
of  “ Plautus  his  Braggadochio.”  The  answer  to  Dr.  Richard  Bristow’s 
Motives,  called  by  Carter,  Popish  Questions  and  Danands,  is  a brief  but 
very  able  work  (121110,  pp.  84,  1579) ; it  did  not  however  prevent  Bris- 
tow’s Treatise  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  8vo,  and  translated 

into  Latin  by  Dr.  Worthington  in  1608,  4to.  In  1580  Carter  is  styled 
“ Sacrae  Theologiae  Professor,”  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  gra- 
duated D.D.  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  54.)  He  was  buried  at  Man- 
chester, 20  March  1604-5.  (See  Derby  Household  Books,  pp.  123-32  ; 
Fasti  Mancuniens. ; Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xl,  pp.  143-5  \ Cooper’s  Athen. 
Cantab.,  vol.  ii,  p.  890;  JVotes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  130; 
Jones’s  Chet  ham  Popery  Tracts,  part  i,  pp.  44-5.) 

(c)  William  Langley.  There  were  two  rectors  of  Prestwich  of  this 
name  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  both  of  them  of  the  same  ancient 
family  and  both  of  them  remarkable  men,  although  their  leading  cha- 
racteristics and  identity  have  escaped  the  research  of  the  local  writers. 
The  first  of  them  was,  probably,  brother  of  Thomas  Langley,  B.D.,  one 
of  archbishop  Cranmer’s  chaplains,  who  was  not  remotely  connected  with 
the  patron,  he  being  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Prestwich  the 
founder,  as,  on  the  i October  1542,  the  next  presentation  to  the  rectory 
of  Prestwich  was  granted  to  William  Davenport  of  Bramhall  esq.,  Tho- 
mas Holte  of  Grislehurst  esq.,  and  Geoffrey  Shakerley  of  Shakerley  esq., 
by  Robert  Langley  of  Agecroft  esq.,  the  true  patron.  And  on  the  28  May 
1552  Mr.  Davenport  alone  nominated  his  relative,  William  Langley,  M.A., 
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clerk  (son  of  Thomas  Langley  gent.,  deceased),  to  the  living  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  William  Langley,  clerk,  the  last  incumbent,  who  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Langley  of  Agecroft  esq.  (cousin  and  heir  of  warden 
Langley  of  Manchester,  rector  of  Prestwich)  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Radcliffe  of  Ordshall  esq.  His  uncle  William  Langley 
held  the  living  in  1525,  and  was  an  executor  of  his  mother’s  will,  dated 
10  May  1532.  {Lane.  MSS..,  vol.  xxii,  p.  22.)  About  the  year  1556, 
temp,  queen  ]\Iary,  sir  William  Langley,  clerk,  parson  of  Prestwich, 
prosecuted  in  the  Duchy  court  Thomas  Crompton  and  others,  lessees, 
for  the  non-payment  of  rents  in  arrears  for  parsonage  lands  at  Prestwich 
and  Oldham  and  for  the  detention  of  certain  title  deeds,  sir  Robert 
Langley  knt.  claiming  the  same.  At  this  time  ]\Ir.  W.  Langley,  the  new 
rector  (born  about  the  year  1512,  cet.  56  in  1568),  who  was  the  nephew  of 
William  Langley  the  late  rector,  and  brother  of  sir  Robert  Langley  knt. 
the  patron,  and  was  a professed  adherent,  like  the  rest  of  Echvard  VI. ’s 
clerks,  of  the  reformed  faith ; but  he  held  his  benefice  without  being 
disturbed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Afary,  subscribed  to  the  Articles  of 
1562,  “for  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions  and  for  the  establishing 
of  consent  touching  true  religion”  {ibid.),  and  thereby  recognised  queen 
Elizabeth's  “just  title  as  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Supreme  [tem- 
poral] Governor  of  the  Church  within  her  dominions.”  He  was 
however,  not  unjustly,  suspected  of  holding  other  views,  and,  being 
a lukewarm  conformist,  was  summoned  before  the  commissioners  of 
William  (Downham)  bishop  of  Chester  on  the  9 June  1569.  He  at 
that  time  openly  admitted  that  he  had  said  service  and  administered  the 
sacraments  in  his  church  at  Prestwich,  “ agenst  his  conscience  verie 
sore,  and  that  now  therof  he  grievoslie  repenteth.”  Being  pressed  to 
state  his  particular  objections  to  the  order  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
answered  weakly  enough,  “ that  Baptism,  as  now  used  in  England,  is  not 
good,  nor  accordinge  to  the  order  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  because 
it  wanteth  Oil  and  Chresme,  and  Confirmation  the  same,  and  that  he 
would  neyther  mynister  nor  receyve  the  Sacramente  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  because  it  is  administered  and  given  against  the  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church.”  He  deplored  also  the  want  of  unity.  The  com- 
missioners treated  him  apparently  with  great  forbearance ; not  forgetting 
that  he  was  well  connected  by  family  ties  and  of  mature  years.  They 
did  not  menace  or  jreproach  him,  or  harshly  urge  him  to  resign  his  bene- 
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fice,  but  desired  him  to  reconsider  his  position,  and  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  They  wished  him  to  return  to  his  home  and  living, 
and  to  enjoy  the  temporalities  in  such  a manner  as  should  please  the 
queen’s  majesty  and  be  agreeable  to  the  laws.  He  was  however  in- 
exorable, and  refused  to  comply.  On  the  13  June  1569  (holding  his 
original  viev.^s  on  the  Church  and  State  question),  he  appeared  again 
before  the  bishop  and  his  commissioners  at  Chester,  and  was  required 
to  enter  into  a bond  of  one  hundred  marks,  “ to  kepe  the  compas  and 
circuit  to  hym  lymited  and  appoynted,”  by  order  of  the  commissioners, 

until  soche  tyme  and  daye  as  he  shalbe  enlarged,”  — from  which  it 
might  seem  that  he  was  put  under  some  mild  restraint,  probably  living 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  commissioners.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
benefice,  and  his  future  course  is  unknown.  He  was  unmarried.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  his  views  had  been  strengthened  by  his  connection 
with  Richard  Shacklock  of  Moston,  the  Holts  of  Grislehurst,  and  with 
young  William  Holt  of  Ashworth,  afterwards  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
and  the  Jesuit  friend  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  (7^/V/.,  pp.  210-12.) 
All  these  men  were  zealous  recusants,  and  were  opposed  by  sir  Robert 
Langley  of  Agecroft  knt.  and  by  his  wife’s  family  the  Traffords  of 
Trafibrd. 

No  time  had  been  lost  in  appointing  his  successor,  and  he  was  the 
individual  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  this  petition  on  Lancashire 
‘‘Enormities.”  On  the  9 July  1569  James  Assheton  of  Chaderton  gent.- 
and  Dorothy  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  sir  Robert 
Langley  of  Agecroft  knt.  deceased,  nominated  IVt/Ziam  Langley^  M.A., 
to  the  parsonage  of  Prestwich,  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Mr.  William 
Langley,  the  last  incumbent  there  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  40),  and  on 
the  19  July  he  was  instituted  and  subscribed  (to  the  Articles).'^  On  the 
18  September  1557,  William  Langley  of  the  diocese  of  Chester  was  or- 
dained an  acolyte  by  bishop  Bird  at  Chester,  for  w'"'’  he  paid  a fee  of  xiP ; 
on  the  25  March  1558,  he  was  ordained  a sub-deacon  and  deacon,  on 

A bond  dated  2 August  1 569  from  William  Langley  clerk,  rector  of  Prestwich,  to 
James  Asheton  of  Chaderton  gent.,  son  and  heir  appax'ent  of  Edmund  Asheton  esq., 
in  1000/.  {mille  libris)  covenants  that  the  said  William  shall  not  by  his  good-will  or 
consent  hereafter  do  any  act  whereby  the  said  James  Asheton  or  his  heirs  shall  forfeit 
an  obligation,  dated  i July  ii  Eliz.,  wherein  the  said  James  and  others  stand  bound  to 
the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William,  bishop  of  Chester.  {Lane.  MSS.^ 
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the  title  of  sir  Robert  Langley  of  Agecrofte  knt.;  and  on  the  5 June 
1558,  a priest  by  Ciithbert  bishop  of  Chester,  on  the  nomination  or  title 
of  his  relative  sir  Thomas  Holt  of  Gristlehurst  knt/’''  {La?ic.  MSS.^  vol. 
xxii,  p.  363.)  He  was  a son  of  Laurence  Langley  of  Manchester  gent, 
(younger  brother  of  Thomas  Langley  of  Agecroft),  Laurence  being  ap- 
pointed a co-executor  of  his  mother’s  will  in  1532,  although  it  was  not 
proved  until  1557.  {Lane,  and  Chesh.  JVi//s,  vol.  ii,  p.  16.)  Laurence 
Langley  left  issue;  (r)  Robert  Langley  gent,  born  in  1534,  set  24  and 
upwards  in  1559,  boroughreeve  of  Manchester  in  1579,  1587  and  1595, 
and  buried  2 July  1606,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his 
wife  Mabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tildesley  of  Wardley  esq.;  (2)  Isabel, 
married  first,  Edmund  Chaderton  of  Nuthurst  gent,  nephew  of  the 
bishop  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  375),  and  second,  William  Radcliffe 
of  Manchester  gent;  (3)  William  Langley,  M.A.  (the  new  rector),  who 
was  born  about  the  year  1535,  “being  aged  70  and  infirm”  on  the  ii 
October  1605.  IMr.  W.  Langley,  like  his  patron  Mr.  Assheton,  w^as  a 
zealous  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  from  his  social 
position  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Church  in 
the  deanery  of  Manchester.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  highest  members  of  the  Church  and  State  in  making 
some  incautious  observations  adverse  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Crown,  in  an  extempore  sermon  delivered  in  Prestwich  church.  These 
remarks  were  transmitted  by  some  of  “ the  accusers  of  the  brethren,” 
to  high  quarters,  and  partly  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  religion  in 
and  about  Manchester,  and  partly  owing  to  the  vigorous  character  of 
archbishop  Grindall,  prompt  and  decided  measures  of  repression  were 
deemed  necessary  in  order  that  other  disaffected  or  disloyal  clergymen 
might  be  admonished,  and  Mr.  Langley  not  be  allowed  to  escape  public 
censure  and  the  most  abject  humiliation. 

“On  the  5 July  1591  before  William  (Chaderton)  Bishop  of  Chester 
in  his  Episcopal  Palace  there,  in  the  presence  of  John  Morgell,  Notary 
Public,  the  said  Reverend  Father  according  to  such  directions  as  he  has 

* These  lay  titles  are  a singular  instance  of  a deviation  from  the  canons  of  the  Church 
and  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  confusion  of  the  time,  the  irregularity  of  the  bishops, 
or  the  influence  of  the  court  harpies.  It  was  not  unusual  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth for  learned  laymen  to  be  appointed  to  canonries  and  benefices,  but  these  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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received  from  the  most  Reverend  Fatlier  in  God  John,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  two  of  the  Lords 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  who  by  Letters  dated 
‘at  Lambeth’  13  June  and  subscribed  with  ‘his  Lordship’s  hand,’  hath 
appointed  William  Langley  publicly  in  his  parish  Church  of  Prestwich 
to  make  Confession  upon  Sunday  which  shall  be  the  18  day  of  this  pre- 
sent July  in  the  time  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  return 
a Certificate  unto  the  said  Reverend  Father  within  ten  days  following, 
from  the  Churchwardens  there  ; Also  from  John  Wallworke  of  Pilkinton 
William  Wilson,  John  Scholes  and  James  Scholes  of  Prestwich  or  any  - 
two  of  them,  together  with  the  Churchwardens  or  two  of  them  at  the 
least,  as  he  will  answer  the  contrary  at  his  peril.”  (Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii, 
p.  214.) 

The  “Confession”  to  be  read  by  the  rector  in  the  church  explains 
the  nature  of  the  supposed  offence  committed,  and  here  follows  : 

“ JVkereas  for  matter  delivered  in  the  manner  of  a Prayer  in  a Sermon 
by  me  made,  I have  been  convinced  by  witnesse  to  have  uttered  certain 
unadvised,  untrue,  and  undutiful  speeches,  concerning  the  Queen’s  most 
excellent  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Prerogative  in  Causes  Ecclesiastical, 
and  against  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majesty’s  most  Hon.  Privy 
Council,  and  against  the  Justice  of  the  Land.  I do  here  Confess  that  I 
am  very  heartily  sorry  that  I have  so  failed  in  my  Duty  by  want  of  such 
consideration  as  I ought  to  have  taken,  and  that  any  [should]  have  had 
cause  to  take  offence  thereat : Therefore  I do  here  before  you  and  this 
congregation  Confess  and  Unfeignedly  Acknowledge  Her  Majesty’s 
lawful  supreme  authority  under  God  in  all  causes,  and  over  and  above 
all  persons,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as  Civil  within  Her  Highnesses  Do- 
minions and  in  all  manner  of  Jurisdiction  Ecclesiastical,  and  that  the 
Person  of  her  royal  Majesty  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject  unto  any 
censure  of  Excommunication  or  Suspension  within  or  without  her 
Realms  or  Dominions. 

“ I do  likewise  Confess  and  Acknowledge  that  all  this  Realm  and 
Church  have,  and  do  daily  receive  at  God’s  hands  many  singular  bless- 
ings and  benefits,  by  the  wisdom,  care,  and  great  circumspection  of  Her 
Majesty’s  most  hon.  privy  council,  whom  (as  in  duty  I am  also  bound) 

I do  hold  to  be  persons  of  great  virtue  honour  and  sincerity  in  true 
Religion,  l.astly,  I do  in  like  sort  acknowledge  that  the  Justice  of  the 
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land  both  in  matters  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  is  and  since  her  Majesty’s 
hap})y  Government  hath  been  as  sincerely  and  uprightly  administered  as 
hath  in  any  memory  or  record  of  former  tymes  been  heretofore  practised 
in  any  Christian  State.  And  that  there  is  no  such  Persecution  of  the 
Sincere  Professors  of  Religion  as  my  words  seemed  to  insinuate  but  the 
contrary.  And  that  I did  in  no  way  mean  to  touch  this  Church,  or 
Country,  or  Government  therein,  with  any  partiality  or  slackness  in 
matter  of  Justice  or  Persecution,  howsoever  I was  otherwise  taken, 
desiring  you,  and  every  of  you  that  have  taken  offence  at  any  [of]  my 
speeches,  to  accept  as  charitably  of  this  my  submission,  as  I do  hereby 
Profess  it  is  unfeignedly  by  me  meant.”  {Ibid.,  p.  213.) 

On  the  I September  1585,  Mr.  Langley  had  been  nominated  (along 
with  Peter  Shaw  and  Oliver  Carter)  by  bishop  Chaderton,  who  was 
his  connection  by  marriage,  and  had  probably  been  his  school-mate 
at  the  grammar  school,  Manchester,  one  of  the  IModerators  of  the 
Monthly  Exercise  within  the  deanery  of  Manchester,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  general  instruction  of  the  people,  but  perhaps  not,  as 
it  has  been  stated,  for  “ the  discouragement  of  Puritanism.”  (Booker’s 
Hist.  Prestunch,  p.  9.)  This  service  seems  to  have  become  after- 
wards “ an  ordinary  Tuesday  Lecture  at  Prestwich.”  {Life  of  John 
Bruen,  p.  224.) 

Mr.  ^^hlliam  Langley  was  connected  with  Puritan  preachers  in  and 
about  Manchester.  On  the  25  September  1582  his  brother  Robert’s 
daughter  Mary  was  married  at  the  Collegiate  church  to  Mr.  Symond 
Harward,  “Preacher  there,”  and  late  rector  of  Warrington,  of  whose 
numerous  writings  a long  account  is  given  in  Cooper’s  Athen.  Cantab., 
vol.  ii,  p.  478  ; Mr.  Edmund  Langley,  minister  of  Oldham  in  1587  ; Lau- 
rence Langley,  of  Brasenose  college,  1588,  set.  i8.-;  James  Langley,  clerk, 
1 61 1,  vicar  of  Leyland  ; William  Langley,  clerk  ; and  others  of  the  name 
were  his  clerical  relatives.  He  is  also  named  as  the  friend  and  greatly 
valued  pastor  of  the  respectable  family  of  Fox  of  Rhodes,  in  the  parish 
of  Prestwich.  Mr.  John  Bruen  of  Bruen  Stapleford  married  about  the 
year  1599,  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Fox  gent.,  and  lived  for  a year  after- 
wards at  Rhodes  with  her  brother,  Mr.  William  Fox,  and  his  widowed 
mother,  who  was  descended  from  the  Athertons  of  Atherton  and  Ley- 
lands  of  Morleys.  Mr.  Bruen  conducted  the  daily  devotions  of  the  family 
in  a strict  and  exemplary  manner,  and  here  he  lived  a very  holy  life  de- 
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voted  to  God.  The  household  was  that  of  an  old  English  gentleman 
conducted  on  religious  principles,  and  all  public,  private  and  domestic 
duties  punctually  observed,  whilst  hospitality  towards  good  men  and 
charity  towards  the  poor  were  not  intermittent.  It  is  added  by  the  rev. 
William  Hinde,  B.D.,  who  married  another  daughter  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Langley,  “ all  which  his  [Mr.  Bruen’s] 
holy  labours  in  private,  being  seconded  and  strengthened  by  the  publique 
paines  of  their  Pastour,  old  Mr.  Langley,  that  holy  man  of  God  and 
faithful  servant  of  Christ  in  the  Llouse  of  God,  were  so  effectually  blessed 
and  prospered  by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  him,  that  in  the  remem- 
brance of  that  year  and  the  sweet  comforts  and  contentments  which  he 
found  therein,  he  hath  been  often  both  in  his  life  and  was  also  at  his 
death  as  it  were  ravished  with  joy  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.”  {Ibid., 
p.  Ill,  T2mo,  1641.) 

Mr.  Langley’s  Puritanism  was  of  the  Geneva  school,  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  extreme  in  his  views  as  some  of  his  clerical 
neighbours.  He  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  examine  Dr.  Dee,  4 September  1600,  respecting  certain  complaints 
made  against  him  by  Oliver  Carter  and  the  fellows,  and  the  great  scholar 
seems  to  have  considered  them  all  very  small  men.  (See  Dee’s  Diary, 
quoted  in  Derby  Household  Books,  Notes,  p.  130.)  His  principal  asso- 
ciates are  named  in  this  statement  of  “the  Enormities”  existing  in 
Lancashire,  and  he  is  deservedly  remembered  as  the  clerical  friend 
and  spiritual  pastor  of  Mr.  John  Holland  of  Heaton  hall,  in  his  parish, 
whose  interesting  character  has  been  described  by  the  rev.  William 
Leigh,  B.D.,  the  eloquent  and  learned  rector  of  Stand ish.  Mr.  John 
Holland  visited  and  ministered  to  Mrs.  Katharine  Brettargh  in  her 
sickness,  and  died  about  the  same  time  as  his  devout  female  friend, 
as,  in  her  funeral  sermon  preached  at  Childwall,  near  Liverpool,  on 
the  3 June  1601,  the  preacher  says  : 

“Nor  can  I passe  in  silence  what  fell  out  in  experience  not  long 
sithence,  at  the  memorable  death  of  a memorable  saint  in  this  our 
countrie ; a Gentleman,  Scholler,  and  Preacher,  rarelie  qualified  both 
in  life  and  death.  Oxford  will  witnesse  the  one,  and  Heaton  Hall  the 
other,  where  it  pleased  God  to  call  to  his  mercy  that  worthie  man  and 
powerfull  Preacher,  Master  John  Holland,  Bachelor  of  Divinitie,  a burn- 
ing lampe  consuming  itselfe  to  lighten  others,  for  God  in  mercie  called 
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him  by  a lingering  sickness,  which  staied  till  he  was  readie,  and  pre- 
pared him  to  such  an  end,  as  seldom  I have  heard,  and  yet  never  saw 
the  like  in  any.  To  passe  the  course  of  his  sickness  in  much  patience 
yet  with  great  passion  and  to  come  to  his  end  when  he  put  in  practice 
the  fruit  of  his  godlie  life.  It  pleased  him  the  day  before  he  died,  as 
formerly  often  so  then  more  eagerley  to  call  for  the  Holy  Bible  Avith 
these  very  words — Come,  O Come,  death  app7’oacheth,  let  us  gather  so?ne 
floioer  to  comfort  this  hour ; and  turning  with  his  own  hands  to  the  8th 
chapter  of  Paule’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  gave  me  the  booke  and 
bade  me  read  : at  the  end  of  every  verse  he  made  a selah  or  pause  and 
gave  the  sense  in  such  sort  and  feeling  as  was  much  (we  saw)  to  his  own 
comfort  but  more  to  our  joy  and  wonder.  Pity  it  were  those  speeches 
Avith  other  his  Avritings  should  be  buried  Avith  him  and  kept  in  private 
from  the  publicke  good  of  many.  Having  thus  continued  his  meditation 
and  exposition  for  the  space  of  two  hours  or  more  on  the  sodain  he  said 

0 stay  your  reading,  what  brightness  is  this  I see.  Have  you  light  up  any 

Candles  I To  Avhich  I answered  No;  it  is  the  Sunneshine,  for  it  AA^as 
about  5 o clock  in  a cleere  Summer’s  evening.  Sunneshine  (saith  he) 
nay,  7ny  Saviour  shine  — now  farewell  Avorld,  welcome  heaven.  The 
day  star  from  on  high  hath  visited  my  heart.  O speake  it  Avhen  I am 
gone  and  preach  it  at  my  Funerall,  God  dealeth  familiarly  with  man.  I 
feel  his  mercy ; I see  his  majesty  : whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I 
canjiot  tell,  God  knoweth,  but  I see  things  that  are  unutterable  \ ^ ^ ^ 

1 say  the  truth,  I lie  not,  my  conscience  bearing  me  Avitness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  Avith  an  appeal  from  my  OAvn  credit  to  the  right  worshippfull  his 
Brother  (Richard  Holland  Esquier)  and  all  the  standers  by,  to  justify 
Avhat  I have  said  in  comfort  of  their  own  souls  and  Avarrantie  of  the 
doctrine  I aim  at,  Avhich  is  to  prove,  that  God  never  suffereth  his  elect 
to  depart  this  life  comfortlesse  ; nor  Avill  (I  am  persuaded)  call  them 
hence  till  they  have  seen  Avith  Simeon  the  Lord’s  Christ,  either  in  Soule, 
Spirit,  Body  or  both.”  {Ibid.,  pp.  i6,  17,  18,  19.) 

Whatever  the  ministerial  infirmities  or  failings  of  Mr.  Langley  may  have 
been,  if*  Mr.  Bruen,  Mrs.  Brettargh  and  Mr.  Holland  are  specimens  of 
“the  fruit”  of  his  labours,  Prest\Auch  had  been  blessed  with  a good  practical 
rector  at  a time  Avhen  his  intellectual  friend  the  parson  of  Standish  said, 
“the  rude  minds  and  saA^age  natures  ” by  Avhich  they  Avere  surrounded  in 
Lancashire  had  “ no  passion  of  their  mortalitie  and  no  impression  of 
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their  eternitie.”  Mr.  Langley  was  clearly  a man  of  peace,*  and  how- 
ever much  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  was  probably  little  appreciated 
by  some  of  the  rulers  of  his  day;  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  either 
silenced  by  them  or  by  some  other  cause,  as  I find  that  on  the  i Sep- 
tember i6ia,  Mr.  John  Langley,  M.A.,  his  son,  was  “the  sequestrator. 

* A conveyance  was  made,  dated  4 Sept.  39  Eliz.,  by  James  Assheton  of  Chaderton  esq. 
to  Richard  Assheton  of  Middleton  esq.,  Nicholas  Banastre  of  Altham  esq.,  and  William 
Assheton  of  Clegg  gent. , of  all  the  tithes  of  oats,  corn  and  grain  growing  within  the 
towns  of  Chaderton,  Oldham,  Royton  and  Crompton,  with  the  rents  reserved,  to  hold 
in  trust  to  the  said  James  for  his  life,  remainder  to  Richard  Assheton  his  brother  and  his 
issue  male;  in  failure  to  the  issue  of  Walter  Assheton  late  of  Gray’s  inn  esq.  deceased; 
in  default  to  such  of  the  name  of  Assheton  as  shall  happen  to  inherit  the  manor  and 
lands  of  Chaderton,  paying  the  yearly  rents,  duties  and  services  for  the  same.  {Lane. 
MSS.) 

There  had  been  a great  feud  between  Edmund  Assheton  of  Chaderton  and  James 
Chetham  of  Nuthurst,  gentlemen,  farmers  of  the  tythe  corn  of  Nuthurst,  and  James 
Assheton  of  Chaderton  esq. , farmer  of  the  tythe  corn  of  Chaderton,  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute being  certain  lands  affirmed  by  one  party  to  be  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  and 
by  the  other  party  in  the  parish  of  Prestwich- cum- Oldham,  and  subject  to  pay  tythes 
either  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Manchester  or  to  the  rector  of  Prestwich.  The 
controversy  was  ended  i February  39  Eliz.  by  the  mediation  of  William  Langley  the 
rector,  and  by  the  arbitration  of  Nicholas  Banastre  esq.  and  William  Assheton  of  Clegg 
gent.,  for  the  lives  only  of  the  litigants,  the  arbitrators  considering  that  great  sums  of 
money  might  be  spent  in  law  and  old  friendship  be  broken,  and  the  title  still  be  left 
undecided.  {L.anc.  MSS.)  I have  a long  and  interesting  autograph  letter  on  the 
subject,  addressed  by  Dr.  Dee  the  warden,  to  “the  Worship*^  Mr.  William  Langley 
the  Rector,”  dated  Manchester,  2 May  1597.  {Ibid..,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  9,  Letters.) 

f It  may  have  been  required  owing  to  the  execution  of  the  following  deed,  made 
consequent  on  a recovery  of  the  title  of  the  advowson  by  a legal  process  : 

On  the  4 March,  5 Jac.  (1608),  James  Assheton  of  Chaderton  esq.,  being  seized 
of  an  estate  of  inheritance  and  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  of  and  in  the  advowson  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  rectory  and  parsonage  of  the  parish  church  of  Prestwych,  and  having  by 
deed  in  writing,  dated  9 January  35  Eliz.,  given  and  granted  to  Thomas  Hartgreave 
and  William  Assheton  of  Clegg  gent"  the  next  presentation  to  the  said  parish  church 
when  it  shall  become  voyd  by  the  death,  resignation,  deprivation  or  other  avoydance 
of  William  Langley,  clerk,  the  now  incumbent  thereof,  to  the  intent  that  they  should 
present  James  Assheton,  now  or  late  of  Moulton  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  clerk, 
being  of  the  same  name  and  blood  as  the  said  James  Assheton  of  Chaderton  : And 

now  for  the  better  preferment,  advancement  and  assurance  of  the  said  James  Assheton 
of  Moulton,  the  said  Assheton  of  Chaderton  covenants  with  Hartgreave  and  Assheton 
to  convey,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing,  to  Nicholas  Banastre  of  Altham 
esq.  and  Laurence  Habergham  of  Habergham  esq.,  the  advowson  and  patronage  of 
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(Zcjnc.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  70.)  The  rector  “slept  with  his  fathers,” 
being  buried  at  Prestwich  on  the  14  October  1613,  and  his  widow, 
Anne,  survived  him  to  the  12  January  1627.  He  had  several  children, 
and  his  successor  was  his  son  John,*  who  was  inducted  to  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  rectory  of  Prestwich,  10  l\Iay  1611,  by  Richard  Kenyon, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Rochdale,  on  the  resignation  of  the  last  incumbent,  there 
being  present  at  the  time  Robert  Holland  esq..  Jacobus  Langley  clerk, 
and  Joh’is  Glover.  {^Original  Letter  of  L^t.  penes  ??ie.)  The  son  became 
rural  dean  of  Manchester,  and  -one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  for  the  province  of  York,  under  the  Staf. 

I Eliz.  [Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  20.) 

These  clerical  Langleys  resided  constantly  on  the  benefice  and  an- 
swered periodically  the  visitation  “calls”  of  their  bishops.  Their  parish 

the  said  parish  church  of  Prestwych  with  all  its  rights,  &c.,  that  a common  recovery 
may  be  had  against  them  by  John  Bradshaw  of  Bradshaw  esq.  and  William  Kenion  of 
T urton  gent,  according  to  the  due  course  of  common  law,  to  stand  seized  of  the  same 
advowson  to  the  use  of  the  said  James  Assheton  of  Chaderton,  esq.,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever.  The  deed  is  executed  by  Assheton,  Banastre  and  Habergbam,  and 
witnessed  by  Edmund  Hopwood,  Humphrey  Davenport,  Thomas  Buckley  and  Wil- 
liam Crombocke.  {Lane.  MSS.) 

* The  following  letter,  written  by  him,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  here  : 

“In  festo  S‘*  Petri,  viz.  29°  Junii  Anno  D’ni  1616. 

“Good  M*'  Wattmough, 

I do  confesse  & acknowledge  my  selfe  to  haue  had  Q receaued  of  you  as 
Parson  of  Burjx  the  whole  entyre  sum’e  of  thireteene-poundes  fine  shillinges  eight 
pence  in  full  discharge  of  the  halfe  years  rent  last  paste,  accordinge  to  the  old  payment 
in  the  time  of  my  predecessor  S''  William,  and  due  for  the  moyetye  of  the  Tythe  of 
Tottmgton  vnto  mee  as  Parson  of  Prestwyche,  of  w'^''  halfe  yeares  rente  I doe  discharge 
you  by  the  hand  of  Roger  Eckersley  who  \vill  deliver  this  and  also  I\P  Hookers  Po- 
litie,  and  tails  cum  sis  utinam  noster  esse.  It  fares  with  me  as  it  did  with  Tully’s 
musician,  difficulter  a principiis  artis  nostrm  recedimus,  I cannot  leave  the  principles 
in  which  I have  been  taught,  and  these  I mean  to  maintain  with  all  true  professors  of 
Christ’s  holye  Church  even  unto  the  ende.  George  Wharledale  read  some  passages  to 
James  Willson,  with  what  success  I know  not,  but  he  still  holds  that  none  can  be  saued 
but  by  Preachinge. 

From  y""  loving  ffriend  to  serve  y°, 

“ For  my  hon**  ffriend  Jo.  Langley.” 

ISP  Hugh  Wattmough  att  his  howse  in  Burye  d’d.” 

Seal  stamped  on  Wafer  : Quarterly,  i and  4,  a Cockatrice  volant ; 2,  an  Eagle 
displayed ; 3,  a Bh'd  (defaced).  [Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  354.) 
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was  long  one  of  the  most  charming  parishes  in  the  county,  and  famed  for 
its  sylvan  beauty,  undulating  scenery  and  diversified  views;  and  the  large, 
quaint,  picturesque  rectory  house,  called  the  Deyne,”  raised  of  timber 
and  plaster,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  their  ancestor  the  warden  of 
Manchester,  had  been  deemed  for  nearly  two  centuries  an  appropriate 
nursery  for  successive  Langleys,  although  ‘‘  mothers  in  Israel  ” had  not 
often  been  found  there. 

Several  inaccurate  statements  relative  to  the  Langleys,  in  Baines’ 
Hist,  of  Lane.  (Harland),  vol.  i,  p.  449,  as  well  as  in  Booker’s  Hist,  of 
Prestwick,  are  here  corrected. 

{d)  John  Buckley,  M.A.,  of college,  Cambridge,  was  a native 

of  Rochdale  parish  and,  apparently,  son  of  Robert  Buckley  of  Buckley 
and  Fieldhouse  [ob.  5 July  1578]  and  of  his  wife  Grace,  daughter  of  John 
Holt  of  Ashworth  gent,  and  uncle  of  Thomas  Buckley  of  Buckley  gent, 
who  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Arthur  Asheton  of  Clegg  hall  gent., 
afterwards  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Midgley,  vicar  of  Rochdale. 
{Lane.  MSS.,  vols.  xii,  and  xliii,  p.  25.)  He  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Chadwicks  of  Chadwick  and  Healey,  the  Howarths  of 
Howarth,  and  other  influential  families  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale.  On 
the  20  October  i Eliz.  1558  his  father,  at  that  time  living  at  Fieldhouse, 
was  a trustee  of  Robert  Holt  of  Ashworth  esq.,  along  with  Francis  Holt 
of  Grislehurst  esq.,  and  Ralph  brother  of  the  said  Francis,  and  William 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Holland  of  Clifton  esq.,  of  certain  lands  in 
Rochdale,  to  be  held  for  the  use  of  William  Holt,  younger  son  of  the  said 
Robert  Holt  esq.,  and  for  his  sister.  {Lbid.,  vol.  xi,  p.  276.)  William  Holt 
afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Jesuit  who  “practised”  with  Creighton 
and  others  for  the  delivery  of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  1584.  {State  Papers, 
Horn.  Series,  Eliz.,  vol.  clxix,  p.  168.) 

John  Buckley  was  “ Preacher  of  the  Word  of  God  at  Manchester”  in 
October  1571  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xliii,  p.  27),  as  it  appears  that  Peter 
Shaw,  S.T.B.,  at  that  time  “brought  in  his  Reply  to  the  allegation  of 
John  Buckley,  clerk,  one  of  the  Preachers  of  Manchester,”  who  had 
alleged  to  the  bishop  that  the  said  Shaw  taught  false  doctrine  and  sedi- 
tion in  a certain  sermon  of  his  before  the  people  of  Manchester,  — 
(dicend.  diet.  Petru  falsam  doctrina  sediciois  plena  in  quada  sua  con- 
cione  p plo  ptulisse).  The  precise  nature  of  the  charge  is  not  stated,  nor 
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has  the  “ Reply”  been  found  ; but  on  the  i April  1569  one  “ Peter  Shaw, 
S.T.B.,  rector  of  Grapenhall”  (perhaps  the  same  man),  being  sworn  at 
the  bishop’s  visitation  at  Frodsham,  admitted  that  “he  had  one  Porteux,” 
which  he  was  enjoined  to  bring  in  at  the  next  synod  ; and  he  also  stated 
that  “ divers  in  his  Parysshe  used  Candelles  uppon  Candlemasse  daye 
laste,  and  also  that  there  was  Rynggyng  uppon  All  Saintes  daye  all 
nyghte.”  {Jlsiiaiion  Book  Cestr.)  If  we  keep  “the  Porteux”  and  its 
adjuncts  in  mind  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  Shaw’s  views  of  the 
Reformation  theology  were  not  quite  so  clear  as  his  clerical  coadjutor’s. 
In  1585  he  occurs  as  Mr.  John  Buckley,  curate  (or  chaplain)  of  Man- 
chester, and  in  1590  as  “rector  of  Cheadle  and  chaplain  of  Manchester.” 
If  his  rectory  was  in  Cheshire  his  name  is  omitted  by  Ormerod.  In 
1590  George  Dutton,  schoolmaster  of  Trafford,  was  charged  and  brought 
before  the  bishop  for  preaching  in  the  church  of  Manchester,  being 
an  excommunicated  person,  and  Mr.  John  Buckley,  clerk,  for  suffering 
him  to  preach.  [Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  132.)  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  overseer  of  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Glover,  “ one  of  the  sing- 
ing men  ” in  the  college,  and  had  a book  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
testator.  {Lane,  and  Chesh.  Wills,  pt.  iii,  p.  68.)  He  was  charged  with 
being  “a  carnal  Antinomian”  and  a “.Lutheran”  in  doctrine,  but  replied 
that  “ the  evill  surmisinges  of  his  enemyes  doe  much  flatter  him.”  {Lane. 
]\rSS.,  vol.  xliii,  p.  25.)  He  had  a large  library  when  printing  had  not 
become  a trade  but  was  a learned  profession,  and  the  catalogue  of  his 
books  is  given  below.  He  had  a copy  of  Setoni  Dialectiea  edited  by 
William  Buckley,  ed.  1577,  with  Latin  verses  prefixed  by  the  learned 
Thomas  Newton,  master  of  iMacclesfield  school,  but  I have  not  dis- 
covered that  the  editor  was  a relation.  In  the  32  Eliz.  (1590)  he  was 
prosecuted  in  the  court  of  the  duchy  along  with  Oliver  Carter,  Thomas 
Mhlliamson  and  Robert  Leigh,  by  Thomas  Goodyear  lessee  of  the  tithes 
of  ^Manchester,  on  a disputed  claim  to  certain  tithes,  mortuaries,  offer- 
ings, chrisom  pence  and  otl;er  profits  belonging  to  Manchester  college, 
the  church,  chapels,  and  parish  of  Eccles.  {Diiehy  Plead.) 

Mr.  Buckley  seems  to  have  been  an  able,  charitable  and  learned  man, 
and  one  who  evidently  watched  with  intense  interest  the  dissemination 
in  Manchester  of  the  great  principles  of. the  sixteenth  century,  and  per- 
haps contended  for  the  circulation  of  the  simplest  opinions  with  as  much 
zeal  as  if  they  had  been  articles  of  the  Creed.  It  is  obvious  that  his 
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reading  had  been  extensive,  but  probably  he  had  failed  to  preserve  the 
due  proportions  of  his  subjects.  The  following  entry  is  from  the 
Register  Book  of  Burials  at  the  Collegiate  church:  “John  Buckley, 
Mynister  and  P’cher  at  Manchester,  July  2^.  1593.”  His  will  is  here 
printed  extenso : 

“In  the  Name  of  God  Amen,  the  xxvh^  daye  of  June  1593.  I 
John  Buckley  of  Manchester  preacher  of  y^  Worde  of  God,  beinge  at 
this  presente  visited  by  the  hande  of  God  sycknes,  but  of  good  and 
pffytt  memorie  the  lord  God  be  praysed  And  consideringe  ye  frailtie  of 
this  mortall  lyfe  and  that  deathe  is  comon  to  all  creatures,  but  y®  howre 
and  tyme  uncertayne.  And  beinge  willinge  to  dispose  such  goodes  as 
ye  lorde  hathe  lente  me,  in  suche  softe  as  may  be  to  y'  hono*^  and  glorie 
of  God,  y^  quietnes  of  my  conscience,  and  comfforte  of  my  ffrendes. 
Doe  ordeyne  and  make  this  my  Testamente  wherein  ys  conteyned 
the  effecte  of  my  last  will,  in  maner  and  forme  followinge.  That  is  to 
saye,  ffirste  and  principallye  I comende  my  sowle  into  y^  handes  of 
Almightie  God,  trustinge  and  stedfastlye  belevinge  to  be  saved  by  the 
deathe  and  p’cious  bloudsh'eedinge  of  my  lorde  and  only  savio^  Jesus 
Christe,  and  my  bodie  I comytte  to  y^  earthe  to  be  buryed  where  yt  shall 
please  God  to  appoynte.  And  as  concerninge  my  worldlie  goodes  yt  is 
my  will  and  mynde,  And  I give  and  bequeath  to  M^  Olyv^  Carter, 
bacheloure  of  Divinity e,  my  latyn  Tremelius  Byble.  Also  I gyve  unto 
M*"  Thomas  Williamson  one  of  the  ffellowes  of  y^  Colledge  of  Manches- 
ter a booke  called  GualB  uppon  the  fhrste  Epistle  to  ye  Corinthians. 
Also  I gyve  and  bequeath  to  AB  Roberte  Barber,  one  of  y®  minysters  of 
y=  saide  Colledge  my  large  Geneva  Byble  in  Englishe.  Also  I give  and 
bequeath  to  Roberte  Leighe  one  of  ye  fowre  clerkes  of  y®  same  Col- 
ledge, a Booke  havinge  ye  Three  Volumes  of  ye  controversies  betweene 
M^  Nowell,  AB  Dorman  and  Doctor  Saunders.  Also  I gyve  and  be- 
queathe to  Charles  Leighe  his  brother  AI*"  Beza  his  greeke  & latin  Tes- 
tament. Also  I give  and  bequeathe  to  Phillippe  Gosenhal  my  mourn- 
inge  gowne.  I also  give  to  George  Alarshall  one  of  y=  parish  clerks 
my  workedaye  gowne  faced  with  budge,  and  an  olde  facinge  to  mend 
yt  with,  w^^  is  at  John  Grymshawes.  Also  I give  and  bequeathe  unto 
AB^  Prestwiche  of  Hulme  Doctor  Ffulke  his  booke  agaynst  Allen. 
And  also  I gyve  unto  her  AI^  Northbrookes  Confession.  Also  I give 
unto  her  daughter  AB®  Alargaret  Ashall  a booke  called  y^  Enymie  of 
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Seciiritie.  Also  I give  unto  Anne  Prestwich  a booke  called  Bab- 
ington  uppon  Comaundments.  Also  I give  and  bequeathe  unto  my 
coosyn  M*"  Robert  Buckleys  wylfe,  Deerings  Lectures  in  Englishe 
uppon  pte  of  Ilebrues.  Also  I give  and  bequeathe  to  Morrisse 
preacher  at  Asheton  under  I.yne  Luther  his  enarratons  uppon  y®  Epistles 
and  Gospells.  Also  I give  and  bequeathe  to  hP  Massye  p’son  of  Wims- 
lowe,  Lavater  uppon  y^  p’verbes,  and  Ambrose  uppon  all  Paules  epistles 
in  Latyn.  Also  I give  and  bequeathe  unto  M*"  Greaves  Mynister  at 
Littlebrucke  Benedicts  Comentarye  in  Latyn  of  all  ye  Epistles  of  S‘ 
Paule  and  uppon  y^  Apocalips.  And  also  I will  that  my  Executors 
shall  moreover  delyv^  unto  hym  a booke  that  I borowed  of  hym  called 
Loci  comunes  Augustini  Marlorat.  Also  I gyve  unto  Thomas  Dureden 
Mynister  a Latyn  Byble  of  Jeromes  translation,  covered  ap’chem^ 
coveringe.  Also  I give  unto  Joseph  Boothe  Mynister  at  Blakeley  a booke 
called  Illiricus  de  Sect’  papisticis  and  Questiones  Lucitosii.  Also  I give 
unto  Otes  Bradley  my  hebrew  gramer.  Also  I gyve  unto  my  coosyn 
Lawrense  Buckley  tenne  shillings.  And  to  every  one  of  his  brothers, 
viz.  John,  Adam,  Randell,  and  James  Buckley,  every  one  of  theym  three 
shillings  & foure  pence  a piece.  Also  I gyve  unto  Rob*  and  Thomas 
Buckley  my  uncles  sonnes  either  of  theym  Three  shillings  And  to 
Isabell  and  IMargaret  theire  sisters  either  of  theym  six  shillings.  Also  I 
give  unto  my  uncle  John  Buckley  six  shillings  & eight  pence.  Also  I 
gyve  unto  James  Bamfiforte  of  Spotlandgate  six  shillings  & eightpence 
to  y®  educac’on  of  his  children.  Also  I gyve  unto  James  Baguley  of 
hlanchester  a booke  of  Erasmus  Roterdamus  uppon  y=  gospells.  Also 
I give  unto  every  one  of  y^  children  of  y^  saide  Lawrance  Buckley 
twelve  pence  a piece.  And  I give  unto  every  one  of  y*=  three  children 
of  Adam  Buckley  his  brother  twelve  pence  a piece.  And  I do  forgyve 
unto  my  coosyn  James  Buckley  of  Stockrode  three  shilling  & four  pence 
w^^  he  oweth  me.  Also  I gyve  and  bequeath  to  M*^  James  Medcalfe  of 
Blakeburne  preacher  A Booke  called  Gaulter  uppon  y®  Romanes.  Also 
I give  and  bequeathe  to  y^  widowe  of  Rychard  Hopwood  of  Rachdale 
fyve  shillings.  Also  I give  unto  Nicholas  Ogden  my  godsonne  three 
shillings  and  fowrpence.  Also  I gyve  unto  two  sonnes  of  Thomas 
Smithe  of  Rachdale  that  I am  godfather  unto  either  of  theym  twelve 
pence  a piece.  Also  I give  and  bequeathe  unto  two  children  of  James 
Breerley  that  I am  godfather  unto  either  of  theym  twelve  pence  a piece. 
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Also  I give  unto  Ffrauncis  Stocke  my  godsonne  twelve  pence.  Also  I 
give  and  bequeathe  to  ye  moste  poore  and  needie  w^^in  y®  towne  of 
Rachdale  Twentie  Shillings’  to  be  distributed  amongste  theym  by  the 
discrec’on  of  Butterworthe  of  Bellfifelde  and  Midgeley  vicar  of 
Rachdale.  Also  I gyve  and  bequeathe  to  y®  widowe  of  Arthur  Heley 
of  Castleton  three  shillings  and  foure  pence.  Also  yt  is  my  [will]  and 
mynde,  and  I give  and  bequeathe  to  the  moste  poore  and  needie  of  y^ 
Townes  of  Manchester  and  Salfforde  Twentye  shillings  to  be  distributed 
amongst  theym  by  the  discrec’on  of  M'"  Raphe  Byrom  of  Salfford,  and 
Charles  Leighe  in  mam  and  forme  followinge,  that  ys  to  saye  Thirteene 
shillings  & fourpence  in  Manchester  and  six  shillings  & eight  pence  in 
Salfforde.  Also  I gyve  and  bequeathe  to  everye  one  of  my  godchildren 
in  Manchester  twelve  pence  a piece.  Also  I give  and  bequeathe  to  my 
sister-in-law  the  wyffe  of  Mathew  Butterworth  tenne  shillings.  Also  I 
gyve  unto  my  executors  hereaff  to  be  noiated  Twentye  shillings,  that  is 
to  saye  either  of  theym  tenne  shillings.  Also  yt  is  my  will  and  mynde, 
and  I give  and  bequeath  unto  Cycelye  Haughe  wyffe  to  George  Halghe 
of  Manchester  three  shillings  and  to  y*^  saide  George  Halghe  her  hus- 
bande  two  shillings.  And  I doe  give  unto  Roberte  Clarke  of  Man- 
chesB  two  shillings,  and  unto  his  wyffe  three  shillings.  Also  I gyve 
unto  y°  children  of  y®  abovenamed  Lawrance  Buckley  everye  one  of 
theym  tvvo  shillings  a piece  more.  Also  I give  unto  Edmunde  Stanfifelde 
six  shillings  & eight  pence.  Also  yt  is  my  will  and  mynde,  and  I doe 
give  and  bequeathe  all  y®  rest  of  my  goods,  afF  my  legacyes,  debtes  and 
fun^all  expences  discharged,  to  be  divided  into  three  equall  p’tes,  y® 
firste  p’te  I give  to  my  sister  Margerye  and  her  children,  ye  second  p’te 
to  my  sisE  Margaret  Butterworthe,  and  y®  thirde  p’te  to  my  nephew 
Thomas  Buckley  and  Dorothie  his  sister  to  be  equally  divided  betwixte 
theym.  Also  yt  is  my  will  y*^  my  brother-in-law  John  hopwoode  and  his 
wyffe  shall  have  y®  tuyc’on  of  y®  goodes  by  me  given  to  theire  children. 
Also  I ordeyne  and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testam*, 
John  Chadwicke  of  Heley,  and  my  saide  nephew  Thomas  Buckley, 
requyringe  theym  to  execute  y^  same  accordinge  to  y®  true  intent  thereof. 
And  I desyre  M*"  Rodger  Chadwicke  of  Chadwicke  and  Edward  New- 
bolde  of  Newbolde  to  be  sup’visors,  and  to  see  y®  same  accomplished 
accordinglye. 
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These  beinge  Witness, 

Robert  Langley  Charles  Leighe 

John  Dawsson  George  Marshall. 

Edward  Offspringe 
Proved  at  Chester  Aug‘  9,  1593. 


Dehtes  owmge  by  the  testator. 

Imp’mis  to  Thomas  Goodyeare  thekP xb 

It’m  to  Rob’te  Shacklocke  of  Moston viij^ 

It’m  to  John  Witton  for  ffowre  payre  of  shoes  ...  viijj, 

It’m  to  William  Debdall  abowte  vj® 

It’m  to  yoLinge  Thomas  Becam  ij® 

It’m  to  William  Woode  abowte  viij® 

It’m  to  M''  Roberte  Buckley e iij^i  ” 


“ A true  and  p’fecte  Inventorie  indented  of  all  and  singular  y«  goodes 
rightes  and  credittes  debtes  and  cattails,  late  of  John  Buckley 
preacher  and  mynisP  of  the  worde  of  God,  late  of  Manchester 
deceased,  taken  and  prysed  by  M>^  Olyv^  Carter  Bachelour  of 
Divinitie,  Robert  Barber  and  Joseph  Boothe  mynisters,  and 
Roberte  Leighe  one  of  y^  foure  clerks  of  y®  Colledge  of  Christe 
in  Manchester  y®  6 daye  of  Julye  1593  hP  RR^®  Elizabeth  &c. 


xxxv^o 

Imp’mis  a Tremelius  latyn  byble x® 

It’m  an  englishe  Geneva  Byble x^ 

It’m  an  englishe  byble  of  y®  lesser  volume  v®  vj^ 

It’m  Gaulters  homelies  in  latyn  up5  Luke  vj"* 

It’m  Hugo  Cardinalis  upon  bothe  testaments ij®  vj‘^ 

It’m  ]\P  Jacobus  Peres  de  Valetia  uppon  David  Psalmes xvj^j 

The  comentaries  of  Dyonisius  upon  Davids  Psalmes  xx^ 

Aurelius  Augustinus  de  civitate  dei v® 

Peter  Martyrs  comentarye  upo  y®  Kings  xj® 

Theologiae  sincere  loci  comunes  de  deo  et  homine  v® 

Peter  Martyr  upon  Samuell  vij® 

Proemia  Bartholomei  de  propetatibusque  reru ij® 

Omn.  operu  D.  Aurelii  Augustini  primus  Tomus  vj®  viij^ 

The  last  edition  of  M*^  Cowps  dictionarye  xv^ 
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Benedictus  Aretius  comentarye  in  latyn  of  all  the  Epistles  of 

S‘  Paule  and  upon  the  Apocalips 

Novi  Testamenti  Catholica  expositio  ecclesiastica  Marlora.t  ... 
Dions.  Aurelius  Augustinus  de  civitate  Dei  contra  paganos  ... 
Musculus  commentaryes  in  Latyn,  in  Evangelista^  Mathew  ... 
Henricus  Ballingerus  exposition  in  Latyn,  in  Apocalipsim  ... 

Dictionariu  sen  Thesaurus  lingue  Latine 

The  seconde  volume  of  y®  Ecclesiasticall  historye  conteyninge 

the  Actes  and  Monuments  of  y^  Martyrs  

Quartus  tomus  Aurelii  Augustin i 

In  duodecim  prophetas  homelie  Gualteri 

Divi  Aurelii  Augustini  tomus  adv’sus  hereses 

Tomus  quartus  in  cuius  p’ma  p’te  rep’ies  eruditu  queda  &c.  ... 

Septimo  tomo  hec  instut’  in  p’abol’  Salomonis  comentarii 

In  Davidis  psalteriu  comentarii  

Johannis  Calvini  p’lectiones  in  duodecim  prophetas  

In  D.  Pauli  Apostoli  epistola  ad  Romanos  homelie  

In  Joh’is  Apostoli  et  Evangeliste  homelie  xxxvij^'^  

Index  Divi  Iheromini  

A Latyn  testam*^  notes  

Homelie  Clxxx^^^  Rodolphi  Gaulteri  Tigurine 

Luthers  Enarrac’ons  seu  postille  Lutheri  in  lectiones  &c 

A concordance  of  y«  whole  byble  in  englishe 

In  priore  D.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  epistola  homelie 

Commentarii  musculi  in  Joh’nem  Evangelista 

Novi  orbis  Regionu  ac  insularu  Incognita^  cosmographia 

Propheta  Ezechiell  Ludovici  Lavaterii  Tigurine 

In  libru  Judicu  peter  Martyr  

Assertionis  Lutherane  confutatio  Rev’end’  prem  Joh’nem 

Roffensem  

Postille  maiores  totius  Anni  cu  glossa  et  questionibus  

Specula  spiritualiu  &c 

Duplex  comentatio  in  Boetiu  

Homelie  doctor’  ecclesiasticoru  

Comparatio  grammatice  hebraie  et  Aramici  

Dictionariu  historicu  a Carolo  Stephano 

Beza  his  greeke  and  latin  testam’ 
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In  libru  Psalmoru  Joh’nis  Calvin  comentarius  ij* 

M*"  Calvyns  instituc’ons  in  latyn  ij*  viij^^ 

A confutac’on  aswell  of  Dorrmas  disprooffe,  as  of  Doctor 

Sand’’^  causes  of  transubstantiac’on  ij* 

Biblie  sacre  sanct’  ad  hebraicam  veritatem  &c iij® 

A Reproffe  written  by  ]\I^  Nowell  

Tillemans  logicke  vjd 

Doctrinecliristiane  compendiu  seu  comentarii  cathechetici  ex 

ore  D Zacurie  visini  xx^ 

Henrie  Cornel.  Agrippa  Ketcshemi vj** 

Doctor  ffulke  agaynste  y®  papistf  xvj^ 

Gaulters  homilies  Cxxxjx  in  Marcum  ij® 

The  reprooffe  of  J\B  Dormans  proffe  of  certen  Artycles  in  Reli- 
gion &c.  contynewd  by  Alex.  Nowell  xij<i 

lodoci  Badii  ascensii  familiaris  in  Terentiu  prenotamenta viij^ 

Principis  logicoru  philosophoru  que  pauli  veneti  &c 

Revelac’ones  sancte  Brigitte xij^ 

Aristotells  phisickf  iiij'i 

Collectanea  Adagio^  veteru  Erasmi  Roterdami  iiij^ 

De  Seeds  dissentionibus  &c.  Authore  Mathia  flaccio  illirico...  xiiij*^ 

Sermones  discipuli  de  temp’e  iiij'^ 

Georgii  Trapezuntii  Retoricoru  libri  &c.  Epistola  iiij'^ 

Rodolphi  Agricole  phrisii  de  inventione  dialectica  libri  tres  ...  iiij"^ 
The  seconde  Replye  of  Thomas  Cartwrighte  agaynst  Mr 
Doctor  Whitegiftes  second  answere  touchinge  y®  churche 

discipline  

Decern  libri  Ethicoru  Aristotelis  ad  Nichomachu  iiij^^ 

Apthonii  sophiste  p’qimnasmata  vj^ 

Epitome  Thesauri  Lingue  sanct’  Aucthore  sanct’  pagnino 

lucensi  Tertia  editio  xij^ 

Questiones  Luce  tossii  in  evangelia  dominicalia  &c.  phillippe 

melancthon xij^ 

Rodolphi  Agricole  phrisii  de  inventione  dialectic’  libri  oes  &c.  iiij^^ 

Setoni  Dialect’  x'^ 

Valerii  Maximi  dictoru  factoru  que  memorabiliu  exempla iiij'^ 

Cornelius  Valerius  logicke  iiij'^ 

Cunradus  greeke  and  latyn  iiij^^ 
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Gastaliorus  Dialogues  

Epistola  Erasmi  Roteradami  Centuria 

D.  Erasmi  Roteradami  apothegmatu  libri  octo  

Apothegmatu  opus  &c.  p’  des.  Erasmu  Roteradami!  

Apthonii  p’qimnasmat’  

Marci  Anthonii  Coccii  sabellin  de  memorabilibus  factis  dic- 

tisque  exemplo^  libri  decern 

Tullyes  epistles  

xxxvj“«  schoolebookes  in  one  Boxe  in  y®  presse 

In  the  higher  end  of  y®  presse  lx  bookes  of  Divinitie  of  smale 
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Ixx  litle  bookes  that  lye  loose  in  y^  presse  unsorted  
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In  money 
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Dehtes  oiuinge  to  Testator. 
Imprmis  y®  wyffe  of  Roberta  Holte  of  Ratchdale 


parish e ij® 

Roberte  Whitaker  of  Spotland iiijs 

Roberta  Crompton  of  Butterworth  xij^ 

James  Scoffelde  of  Castleton xvjd 

John  Wolfenden,  Cutler  xij^ 

Gilbert  Hallowes  v*  iiij'i 

Arthur  Smythe  of  Ratchdale ij^  iiij^ 

Edmunde  Bridge  toward  lytlebrucke  xij^ 

Thomas  Smythe  of  Ratchdale  ij®  x'* 

Edwarde  Hyde  ofTrafford  p’ke  ij* 

John  Davenporte  of  Radclytfe  bridge xij«* 

Alex.  Chadwicke  of  Castleton  xij<^ 

Thomas  Holte  of  Whitfield  ij* 

James  Stotte  of  Benthouse  vj®  vilj*^ 

James  Buckley  of  Crompton  caryer v® 

Ryc^  Awyn  of  Manchester  v* 
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Will*"  Holland  of  ye  Rodes  gen’  x® 

Gervyne  TraAys  of  Cheth’m x® 


yt  he  keepe  iny  byble,  & yf  he  redelyv’  my  byble  to  my  executors 
then  he  is  to  paye  theym  ij®  viij<^  he  receyved  for  me  & no  more. 
My  sister  Margery  iij^G’ 

{e)  Leonard  Shaw  was  a younger  son  of  John  Shaw  or  Asshaw*  of 
Heath  Charnock,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  esq.,  by  his  wife  Kathe- 
rine, daughter  of  Richard  Pilkington  of  Rivington  gent.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Radcliffe  by  Richard  Assheton  of  Middleton 
esq.,  20  January  1584-5,  and  he  gave  bond  to  the  bishop  for  the  rectory 
5 February,  27  Eliz.  {La?ic.  MSS..,  vol.  xxii,  p.  48.)  He  had  been 
curate  of  IMiddleton  whilst  the  learned  Mr.  John  Assheton,  B.D.,  fellow 
of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  the  biographer  of  Dr.  William 
Whitaker,  was  the  rector,  and  whose  elaborate  History  of  France  and 
other  manuscript  writings  are  in  Mr.  Crossley’s  library.  It  seems  probable 
that  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  the  master 'of  dean  Nowell’s  grammar  school  at 
Middleton.  [Ibid.,  p.  66.)  On  the  28  October  1608,  he  furnished  “a 
musket”  as  his  quota  for  the  local  exigencies  of  the  county,  his  living 
not  admitting  of  a larger  assessment.  (Baines  (Harland),  vol.  i,  p.  257.) 
He  died  before  the  14  May  1624,  when  his  successor,  the  head  master 
of  Middleton  school,  was  appointed  to  the  living  {La?ic.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii, 
p.  66),  after  having  long  been  involved  in  litigation  respecting  the  endow- 
ments of  the  school.  [Ibid.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  192.) 

(/)  Miles  Aspinwall  was  probably  a member  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Aspinall  of  Standen  hall,  near  Clitheroe.  He  was  a protege  of  William 
ffarington  esq.  of  Worden  hall,  who  held  the  rectory  of  Blackburn  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  occupied  Hawdley  hall,  the  manor 
house  of  Blackburn.  In  1567  Mr.  ffarington  was  nominated  one  of  the 
original  governors  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  free  grammar  school  in  that 
town,  and  was  amongst  the  principal  contributors  towards  purchasing 
lands  of  20/.  a year  value  as  an  endowment  for  the  school.  “ Mr.  Tho- 
mas Walmysley  one  of  her  Maj.  lustyces  of  y®  Bench”  gave  100  marks 

* Leonard  Asshaw  ar, , of  this  family,  wrote  a short  Latin  commendatory  poem  about 
the  year  1608,  which  is  published  in  The  Way  to  the  True  Church,  by  John  White, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  Eccles,  fol.  ed.  1624. 
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(66/.  8s.  4d.) ; John  Southworth  knt.  27/. ; John  Osbaldeston  13/.  ; Wil- 
liam ffarington  10/.;  the  freehold  tenants  of  William  ffarington,  farmer 
of  the  rectory,  ii/. ; Thomas  Talbot  5/.;  Thomas  Langton  baron  of 
Newton,  his  tenants  and  followers,  5/. ; William  Harwood,  clerk,  com- 
monly called  “ Parson  Plarwood,”  3/.,  &c.  At  this  school,  doubtless. 
Miles  Aspinwall  was  educated,  and  may  have  been  a schoolfellow  with 

the  learned  Grecian,  Robert  Bolton,  and  the  able  scholar,  Mr.  

Anderton,  known  as  ‘‘golden-mouthed  Anderton,”  and  both  of  them 
Lancashire  men,  the  first  a famous  member  of  the  English  and  the  other 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  both  of  them  educated  at  this  time  by  Mr.  , 
Yates,  master  of  the  school  and  a distinguished  scholar.  {Life  and 
Death  of  Robert  Bolton ; Works,  vol.  i,  pp.  5,  14,  4to.  1641.)  In  1580 
Miles  Aspinwall  was  in  residence  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  addressed 
a letter  from  thence  to  his  patron,  Mr.  ffarington,  Hawdley  hall.  {Derby 
Household  Books,  p.  xl,  and  Notes,  p.  1 1 2.)  He  matriculated  from  St. 
Mary’s  hall,  28  May  1580,  aet.  23.  Pleb.  fil.  co.  Lane.  There  were  two 
other  men  of  this  name  who  were  contemporaries  with  Miles  Aspinwall, 
and  connected  officially  with  Mr.  ffarington  in  the  earl  of  Derby’s  house- 
hold. William  Aspinwall  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  of  earl  Henry 
{Ibid.,  p.  23.)  and  Edward  Aspinwall  in  1595  was  a legatee  of  Mr.  William 
Fox  of  Rhodes,  comptroller  of.  the  earl’s  household.  Edward  Aspinwall 
wrote  commendatory  verses  in  Latin  and  English  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Katharine  Brettargh  in  1600,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  that 
devout  woman. 

In  the  year  1590  Mr.  Miles  Aspinwall  was  a governor  of  Blackburn 
grammar  school,  and  opposite  his  name  in  the  school  book  is  added  in 
another  hand,  “ mortuus  1595.”  His  name  does  not  occur  as  a bene- 
ficed  clergyman  in  the  diocese,  but  he  might  be  one  of  the  king’s 
preachers  for  the  county. 

{g)  James  Gosnell  states  himself,  in  his  will  dated  9 January  1622,  to 
have  been,  by  the  gracious  goodness  of  God,  a minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  as  having  exercised  the  said  ministry  above  forty  years 
in  Bolton  in  the  Moors,  to  God’s  glory  and  the  comfort  of  his  (the  tes- 
tator’s) conscience.  He  declares  his  belief  that  the  religion  then  estab- 
lished in  this  kingdom  to  be  concerning  the  substance  of  the  Articles 
and  of  doctrine,  faith  and  sacraments,  to  be  the  only  true  religion  of  God 
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by  which  men  shall  be  saved ; and  for  the  matter  of  forms  he  protested 
as  before  God  that  the  main  cause  of  his  not  yielding  to  them  was 
because  he  thought  they  were  unlawful  and  inconvenient.  He  was  a 
zealous  Protestant  and  seems  to  have  had  lax  views  of  conformity.  He 
was  often  brought  before  the  bishops  of  Chester  for  his  breach  of  the 
rubrics.  In  a letter  dated  from  Bolton  in  1584  he  names  the  influence 
and  number  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there,  and  the  proceedings  taken 
against  them.  In  1604  he  and  Mr.  Ellis  Sanderson  the  vicar,  with 
others,  were  cited  before  bishop  Vaughan  as  revolters  after  subscription, 
and  were  at  least  rebuked,  and  probably  afterwards  amerced  or  fined. 
(See  Noiitia  Cesir.,  vol.  i,  p.  9.)  In  January  1609  he  was  recognized  by 
bishop  Loyd  and  “ licensed  ” by  him  as  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  parish  church  of  Bolton  le  Moors.  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  314.) 
On  the  21  November  1616  he  and  Mr.  Ellis  Sanderson  were  required 
by  bishop  Morton,  on  his  coming  to  the  See  of  Chester,  to  take  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience  (Ibid.,  p.  74),  and  Nonconformity  and  perhaps  Non- 
conformists would  be  roughly  handled  by  the  new  and  very  learned 
prelate.  On  the  28  July  1620,  John  Bradshaw  esq.,  James  Gosnell  clerk, 
James  Lever  clerk,  Ellis  Crompton  jun.  and  John  Crompton  his  son, 
Walter  Poole  and  twenty-four  other  parishioners  of  Bolton  were  cited 
before  bishop  Bridgeman  at  Chester  for  not  communicating  at  Easter, 
or  for  not  receiving  the  blessed  Sacrament  kneeling.  . At  which  time  and 
place  appeared  personally  Mr.  Peter  Unsworth  and  Mr.  Ellis  Crompton 
the  younger,  both  for  themselves  and  the  rest.  They  submitted  to  the 
decree  of  the  judge,  and  were  enjoyned  to  receive  the  Holy  and  Blessed 
Communion  reverently  kneeling  in  their  parish  church  of  Bolton,  at 
the  vicar’s  hands  there  or  at  his  assistant’s,  upon  Easter  Sunday  or  Good 
Friday  next,  and  in  the  interim  “ to  be  at  the  said  Reverend  Father  his 
pleasure  for  conference”  on  the  subject.  The  parties  were  required  to 
bring  a certificate  from  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  immediately  after 
the  feast  aforesaid,  signifying  that  the  injunction  had  been  complied 
with.  (Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  314.)  At  this  time  the  penal  laws  were 
not  very  rigidly  executed  by  the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  injunction  had  been  rigorously  enforced.  Gosnell  was  an  aged 
and  morbidly  conscientious  man  and  not  likely  to  be  reclaimed  from  his 
own  views.  He  was  a personal  friend  of  the  Langley  family  before 
named,  and  some  of  the  members  of  it,  clerical  and  lay,  were  amongst 
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his  legatees.  He  was  an  opulent  and  charitable  man,  and  by  his  will 
founded  and  endowed  a lectureship,  and  made  bequests  to  the  grammar 
school  and  poor  of  Bolton.  {Notitia  Cesfr.,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.'q.)  It  is  said 
that  until  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  1662  the  lecture  was  delivered 
at  the  old  Market  Cross  in  Church-gate  (Baines’  Hist  (Harland),  vol.  i, 
P-  553)1  ^ut  in  the  bishop’s  Register  Mr.  Gosnell  is  expressly  described  as 
“ Preacher  in  the  Parish  Church,”  so  that  the  lecture  had  probably  been 
delivered  at  the  Cross  only  during  the  Usurpation.  In  1691  William 
Hulme  of  Hulme  and  Kersley  esq.  augmented  the  lecturer’s  living 
(Nofiiia  Cesir.,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  ii);  and  in  1858,  the  income  having 
largely  increased,  the  vice-chancellor  sanctioned  a new  scheme  for  its 
distribution.  (Baines’  Jlisi.  (Harland),  vol.  1,  p.  553.) 

(//)  Peter  White,  M.A.,  was  of  the  family  of  that  name  settled  at 
Bankfield  in  the  parish  of  Poulton-in-the-Fylde,  and  no  connection  of  his 
contemporary  the  learned  John  White,  vicar  of  Eccles.  Peter  White 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Poulton  by  Edward  Fleetwood  esq. 
and  William  Purston  or  Preston  the  patrons,  and  instituted  by  bishop 
Chaderton  on  the  11  January,  25  Eliz.,  1583.  {Lane.  JAS6'.,  vol.  xxii, 
p.  60.)  In  1601  and  1604  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  work  and  not 
leading  a secular  life,  but  indisposed  to  remember  his  ordination  vows, 
of  which  he  was  sharply  reminded  by  bishop  Vaughan,  and  was  reported 
to  have  boldly  said,  that  “ he  had  rather  please  God  than  man  or  bishop.” 
(Ibid.)  He  probably  had  found  that  active  resistance  to  the  bishop’s 
injunctions  was  not  to  be  defended,  as  on  the  15  August,  2 Car.,  1627, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  for 
causes  ecclesiastical  in  the  province  of  York,  for  amending  and  restoring 
spiritual  jurisdiction  to  the  crown,  under  the  statue  i Eliz.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  commission  were  armed  with  very  large  powers,  and  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  much  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Church  at  this  time 
was  to  be  attributed  to  its  exercise.  (Ibid.,  p.  60.)  Mr.  White  was  living 
in  his  parish  in  1628.  In  the  parliamentary  inquisition  of  1650  he  is 
returned  as  being  the  vicar,  and  is  described  as  “ formerly  an  able  and 
powerfull  minister,  but  nowe  very  aged  and  infirme.”  (Ibid.^  vol.  xxii, 
p.  571;  Baines’  Hist.  (Harland),  vol.  ii,  p.  514.)  At  this  time  he  had 
held  the  living  of  Poulton  for  the  lengthened  period  of  sixty-eight  years, 
so  that  he  must  have  been  at  least  upwards  of  92  years  old. 
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(/)  Edward  AValshe,  said  to  have  been  a native  of  the  parish,  was  col- 
lated by  archbishop  Grindall  to  the  vicarage  of  Blackburn  on  the  i 
October  and  instituted  12  November  1580,  on  the  mandate  of  bishop 
Chaderton,  the  living  being  vacant  by  the  free  and  spontaneous  resig- 
nation of  John  Hulton  the  last  incumbent,  who  was  a governor  of  Black- 
burn grammar  school  in  1567.  (La tic.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  52.)  Mr. 
Walshe,  like  the  generality  of  the  clergy  around  him,  was  a Puritan,  and 
lamented  the  lukewarmness,  the  gross  irreverence  and  ignorance  of  his 
parishioners.  He  was  probably  sound  in  doctrine,  as  he  subscribed 
AVhitgift’s  three  Articles  before  bishop  Chaderton ; but  he  opposed  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  his  opinions  and  practices 
were  overhauled  and  censured  by  the  high  commission  court  as  well  as 
by  the  consistory. 

On  the  16  September  1596,  he  personally  appeared  before  the  com- 
missioners at  Chester,  and  said  that  he  neither  did  nor  would  refuse  to 
wear  the  surplice  if  the  same  was  fit  and  tendered  to  him  in  good  sort. 
He  was  enjoined  to  wear  it  hereafter.  (Ibid.,  p.  344.)  His  name  occurs 
amongst  “ The  Governors  of  the  Possessions,  Revenues  and  Goods  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Eliz.  in  Blackburn,  a.d.  1590;”  and  also 
amongst  “ The  names  of  Persons  who  have  bestowed  any  Benevolence 
towards  the  Purchase  of  a yearly  rent  of  xx"  for  the  use  of  the  School,” 
(43  Eliz.)  is  that  of  “ Edwarde  AValshe  Vycar  of  Blackeburne,  xx’.” 
Mr.  Bernard  Smyth,  A.IM.,  was  the  head  schoolmaster,  and  in  1597  be- 
queathed xx"  to  the  same  fund.  (Ibid.,  archdeacon  Rushton’s  Notes.) 
Walshe  probably  married  late  in  life,  as  he  had  children  baptized  at  Black- 
burn in  1601,  1603-4  and  1606.  IMary,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  AValshe, 

died  at  Walsh-fold,  Over  Darwen,  and  was  buried  at  Blackburn 

1623.  (Ibid.,  p.  343.)  On  the  3 October  1604,  he  still  seems  to  have 
had  scruples  of  a formidable  description,  and  was  cited  and  appeared  be- 
fore the  bishop  and  was  required  to  subscribe  to  the  three  Articles  in 
the  36th  canon  of  1603  (Ibid.,  p.  344),  the  second  being,  doubtless,  the 
crucial  one.  As  he  was  already  beneficed,  and  had  subscribed  and 
allowed  the  Book  of  Articles  of  1562  (confirmed  by  parliament  in  1571), 
the  new  subscription  ought  hardly  to  have  been  required  of  him.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  living  before  18  February  1606,  and  died  at  AValsh- 
fold,  near  Over  Darwen,  where  his  grandson  was  living  in  1729;  (MS. 
Note  by  rev.  S.  J.  Allen;  Notitia  Cestr.,  vol.  i,  p.  10;  Lane.  MSS.^ 
vol.  ix,  p.  263.) 
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(y)  Edward  Fleetwood,  M.A.,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas  Fleet- 
wood  by  his  first  wife  Bridget,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Spring  of  Suffolk, 
and  uncle  of  sir  William  Fleetwood  of  Cranford  in  Middlesex,  receiver  of 
the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  whose  son  sir  Miles  Fleetwood  held  the 
same  office.  (Lauc.  MSS.,  vol.  xii.)  He  was  connected  with  the  Lang- 
tons  barons  of  Newton,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wigan  on 
the  8 February  1570-1,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William 
Blackleach  (omitted  by  Baines  and  Harland),  on  the  nomination  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  Thomas  Langton  the 
patron.  (Ibid.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  54.)  His  piety  and  benevolence  were  long 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners.  In  the  Autobiography  of  Mrs. 
Thornton,  a Yorkshire  lady  (sec.  xvii),  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Raine  of  York,  Mr.  Fleetwood’s  name  occurs.  In  1643,  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  at  Wigan,  and  says,  “ the  memory  of  Dr.  Fleetwood  was  famous 
at  that  time  with  them  (the  parishioners)  which  was  a most  pieous  godlie 
minister,  liveing  about  thirty  yeares  since  with  them,  & by  his  lyfe  & 
doctrine  had  sett  such  good  order  amongst  them,  that  they  retained  the 
true  religion  he  taught.  They  hearing  that  my  mother  was  his  neece 
flocked  abundantly  to  see  her,  using  all  the  civilities  & kindnesses 
imaginable  to  her  for  his  sake,  and  notwithstanding  that  theire  bibles 
and  bookes  were  burnt,  never  neglected  the  Praiers  at  sixe  o’clocke  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoone.”  Mr.  Fleetwood  had  vacated 
the  living  in  1604,  in  which  year  another  rector  was  appointed.  In 
1638  Dorothy  lady  Legh,  of  Worsley,  bequeathed  by  will  to  her  god- 
daughter, “ M^®  Dorothie  Fleetwood,  daughter  to  the  Parson  of  Wigan, 
two  angells.”  (Lane,  and  Chesh.  Wills,  pt.  iii,  p.  206.)  For  further  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  Fleetwood,  see  Derby  Household  Books,  Note,  p.  168. 

(k)  John  Caldwall,  M.A,  a native  of  Burton-upon-Trent  and  appa- 
rently a son  of  Richard  Caldwall,  M.D.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  Mobberley  in  Cheshire,/,  h.  v.  in  1570  (Register,  York)-,  and 
on  the  7 May  1572,  14  Eliz.,  John  Caldwell,  B.A.,  paid,  in  composition, 
for  first  fruits,  to  the  exchequer,  on  being  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Mobberley.  (J.  P.  E.)  On  the  5 January  1575,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  rectory  of  Win  wick  “ by  the  deprivation”  (per  mort.  Baines  and 
Harland)  of  the  late  incumbent  there.  Henry  earl  of  Derby  is  stated  to 
be  the  patron,  but  not  for  this  turn  ; nor  is  it  quite  clear  how  John  Sher- 
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burne,  S.T.B.,  should  have  held  the  living  per  lapsum''  21  January 
1575,  as  Caldwall  occurs  regularly  as  the  rector  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii, 
p.  52)  from  his  induction  on  the  7 January  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
5 June  1595,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Henry  Trafford, 
rector  of  Wilmslow,  bequeathed  6j-.  8^/.,  by  will  dated  14  August  1591, 
to  Mr.  Caldwall  parson  of  Moberlaye  “ to  make  a Funeral  Sermon  at  his 
burial.”  (Piccope’s  Lane,  and  C/iesh.  Wills,  vol  ii,  p.  19.)  There  is  in 
the  library  at  Knowsley,  “ A Sermon  Preached  before  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earle  of  Darbie  and  divers  others  assembled  at  His  Honor’s  Chap- 
pel  at  Newparke,  in  Lancashire,  the  2<^  Januarie  1577,  by  John  Caldwall, 
parson  of  Winwick.”  qto,  , black  letter.  Printed  by  Thomas  East,  Lon- 
don, 13  ]\Iarch  1577.  He  was  one  of  the  chaplains,  and  a special 
favourite  of  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  K.G.  (See  further  notice  of  him  in 
Derby  LLousehold Books,  Notes,  pp.  132-3.  Chet,  series.) 

(/)  Robert  Osbaldeston,  B.D.,  a native  of  Blackburn,  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Whalley  9 October  1581  on  the  collation  of  Edmund 
(Grindall),  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  September  1592  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  bishop  Chaderton  to  the  rural  deanery  of  Blackburn  {Lane. 
MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  58),  and  is  described  as  “Preacher  of  the  Word  at 
Blackburn,  7 August  1599.”  {Lbid.)  On  the  30  October  1594  he  was 
an  attesting  witness  of  the  will  of  John  Talbot  of  Whalley  esq.,  who 
desired  to  be  buried  within  Whalley  church;  but  he  had  no  legacy 
from  the  testator,  who  had  an  only  daughter,  Ann,  wife  of  James  Asshe- 
ton  of  Chaderton  esq.  the  great  supporter  of  the  Puritan  clergy  and 
of  their  cause  in  South  Lancashire.  Mr.  Robert  Osbaldeston  was  a 
surrogate  of  the  chancellor  of  Chester,  and  on  the  12  December  1594 
proved  the  said  will.  {Orig.  Proh.  penes  ?ne.)  Harland  names  a Robert 
Osbaldeston  as  rector  of  Radcliffe,  but  gives  no  date  either  of  his  insti- 
tution or  death  (Baines,  vol.  i,  p.  531);  but  he  is  probably  the  man  who 
was  curate  of  Blackburn  in  1614.  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  339.)  Mr. 
Christopher  Nuttall,  M.A.,  formerly  minister  of  Newchurch  in  Pendle, 
was  appointed  rural  dean  of  Blackburn,  March  1609  {Lane.  MSS.,  vol. 
xxii,  p.  82),  and  was  buried  at  Newchurch  19  December  1619.  {Ibid., 
vol.  xxxvii,  p.  517.)  Osbaldeston  probably  died  about  1609. 

i?n)  EDWARirAsHETON,  M.A.,  vras  the  younger  son  of  Arthur  Asheton 
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of  Rochdale,  attorney-at-law,  descended  from  the  Ashetons  of  Bamfur- 
long,  in  the  parish  of  Wigan,  and  brother  of  William  Asheton  of  Clegg 
hall  (jure  uxoris)  esq.,  who  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  These  brothers  had  eleven  sisters,  who  were  all 
married  to  the  heads  of  the  principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  As 
the  arms  borne  by  the  Clegg  hall  family  differed  from  those  of  the  great 
house  of  Middleton,  the  probability  is  that  the  two  families,  although 
connected  by  marriage,  were  not  regarded  as  being  the  same.  Edward 
Asheton  was  doubtless  educated  at  Rochdale  grammar  school,  and 
graduated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Middle- 
ton  on  the  13  January  1584-5,  and  inducted  by  the  mandate  of  bishop 
Chaderton  on  the  i6th,  the  living  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Assheton,  B.D.,  the  last  parson  there.  His  presentation  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  patron  for  him  by  his  brother,  William  Asheton  of 
Clegg  hall  esq.  On  the  27  October  he  gave  bond  to  the  bishop. 
[Lane.  MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  42.)  In  March  1609  he  answered  the 
bishop’s  Visitation  “Call.”  [Ibid.)  On  the  4 February  16 ii,  Edmund 
Hopwood  of  Hopwood  esq.  desired  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Edward  Asheton, 
parson  of  Middleton,  to  preach  at  his  Funeral.  [Ibid.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  346.) 
Owing  to  some  technical  or  legal  informality  he  was  required  again  to 
obtain  a nomination,  dated  16  April  1614,  from  his  brother,  and  he 
was  instituted  a second  time  to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  by  William 
bishop  of  Chester,  10  October  1614.  [Ibid.,  p.  160.)  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  this  fresh  institution  had  been  required  owing  to 
deprivation  and  subsequent  submission.  Indeed  Mr.  Asheton  had 
been  sound  in  his  views  of  doctrine,  notwithstanding  his  training  by 
old  Mr.  Midgley,  the  earnest  and  devoted  vicar  of  Rochdale,  as  on 
the  4 April  1618,  Edwin  archbishop  of  York  (during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see  of  Chester)  granted  a faculty  to  Edward  Asheton  clerk,  M.A.,  for 
the  office  of  a preacher  throughout  the  whole  diocese,  to  preach  in 
churches  and  chapels  as  well  in  Latin  as  in  the  vulgar  tongue  [Ibid., 
p.  160),  but  death  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  privileged  honour  was  use- 
less. The  archbishop’s  confidence  is  a proof,  however,  not  only  of  the 
rector’s  well-regulated  zeal  but  of  his  oratorical  ability,  and  also  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England.  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  bequeathed 
him  a legacy  in  1617  and  requested  him  to  preach  at  his  funeral.  Mr. 
Edward  Asheton  the  rector  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
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Ralph  Belfield  of  Clegg  hall  gent.,  and  the  young  divorced  wife  of  Alex- 
ander Barlow  of  Barlow  esq.  She  was  buried  i6  January  1593,  but  left 
no  issue.  i^Dcrby  Household  Books,  Note,  p.  210.)  He  married,  secondly, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Oswald  Pratt  of  Hockwold,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, gent,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  He  was  buried  in  the  rector’s  chapel 
within  iMiddleton  church  8 July  1618;  and  his  widow  having  survived 
him  more  than  thirty  years  was  also  buried  there  30  December  1650,  m.i. 
{Lane.  MSS , vol.  xiii,  p.  315.)  His  son  Isaac  lived  at  Clubcliffe  hall  in 
1653  and  had  issue.  Mr.  Asheton  appears  to  have  resided  constantly 
on  his  benefice  and  yet  had  several  curates  to  assist  him  in  his  parish 
work,  some  of  whom  were  probably  the  schoolmasters  in  dean  Nowell’s 
grammar  school,  e.g.  Mr.  George  Leigh  1597,  Mr.  Nicholas  Birch  1599, 
Mr.  Robert  Walkden  1615. 

The  rector’s  will  is  dated  8 September,  15  Jac.  He  being  “ill  at 
ease  in  his  body  and  refusing  all  other  means  of  salvation  besides  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,”  desired  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  him  in  the  church  of  Middleton  or  else  where  it 
should  please  God  to  appoint.  He  divided  his  personalty  into  three 
parts,  of  which  he  gave  one  to  his  wife  Dorothy,  another  to  his  younger 
children,  Isaac,  IMary,  Jane  and  Katherine,  and  any  child  hereafter  to 
be  born,  and  the  third  he  reserved  for  his  own  disposal.  He  gave  no 
filial  portion  to  his  daughter  Dorothy,  wife  of  Edmund  Hopwood  of 
Hopwood  esq.,  because  he  had  paid  her  husband  a great  sum  of  money 
by  agreement  on  his  marriage.  Out  of  his  owm  third  part  the  rector 
gave  so  much  to  his  wife  as  would  buy  her  the  buffet  stools  in  the 
parsonage  house,  covered  with  sett  w^ork  and  needlework,  and  all  the 
quishions  in  needlework,  and  all  chairs  covered  with  needlework,  or 
green  cloth  or  leather,  and  green  carpets  in  the  green  chamber,  and  one 
standing  bed  where  he  laid,  with  green  curtains.  Also  he  gave  xx'*  to 
be  disposed  of  as  follows  : viz.  xx  marks  to  the  poor  of  Middleton ; 
iij'i  vj®  viij^i  to  poor  Susan  Lord,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord,  late  of  the 
Dam  in  Middleton,  deceased;  the  residue,  being  xx  nobles,  to  the  poor 
of  Ratchdale ; and  the  rest  of  his  third  part  to  his  daughter  Mary.  He 
names  that  James  Chetham  of  Nuthurst  gent,  deceased,  and  John  Cud- 
worth  of  Werneth  gent,  held  in  trust  for  him,  by  deed  dated  4 September, 
43  Eliz.,  a capital  mansion  and  estate  called  Clubcliffe  hall,  in  the  parish 
of  Methley,  co.  York,  alienated  to  him  by  Henry  Farrer  of  Ewood  esq.. 
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John  Farrer  of  London  gent.,  and  Hugh  Farrer  of  Ewood,  and  he  settles 
the  same  on  his  wife  Dorothy  during  her  widowhood ; but  in  case  she 
married  he  had  vested  the  same,  by  deed  dated  8 June  i6i8,  in  his 
well-beloved  Savile  Radcliffe  of  Todmorden  esq.,  Edmund  Hopwood  of 
Hopwood  esq.  (his  son-in-law),  his  loving  cousins  Abell  Buckley  of 
Buckley  and  John  Cud  worth  of  Werneth  gents.,  his  well-beloved  brother- 
in-law  Osbert  Pratt  of  Hockwold,  co.  Norfolk,  gent.,  Edward  Pratt 
of  Heveningham,  co.  Suffolk,  gent,  and  his  loving  cousin  Geoffrey  Cobb 
of  Mounford,  co.  Norfolk,  gent,  in  trust  to  receive  the  rents  to  the  use 
of  Isaak,  Mary,  Jane  and  Katherine,  his  children,  and  such  child  un- 
born, allowing  20/.  a year  to  his  son  Edward  Asheton,  until  600/.  be 
raised  and  paid  to  Isaak  and  the  three  daughters ; but  if  Edward  “ do 
marrie  an  honest,  godlie,  Christian  gentlewoman,”  and  pay  to  the  trus- 
tees 600/.  out  of  his  wife’s  portion,  then  the  said  estate  was  to  pass  to 
him,  in  fee,  for  his  life;  remainder  to  his  first,  second,  third  and  other  sons, 
in  tail  male,  and  he  was  enabled  to  charge  it  with  600/.  Another  estate 
at  Clubcliffe,  conveyed  to  the  testator  on  the  18  August,  7 Jac.,  he  or- 
dered to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  divided  between  Isaak  and 
Katherine.  If  Isaak  should  become  heir  of  Clubcliffe  hall  and  not  find 
the  lands  charged  in  joynture  by  Edward  his  elder  brother,  his  (Isaak’s) 
child’s  part  shall  cease  and  Jane  and  Katherine  shall  have  it.  Dorothy, 
the  wife,  and  trustees,  executors.  Proved  at  York  23  September  1618. 
Sworn  before  Hugh  Watmough,  S.T.B.,  rector  of  Bury.  {Lane.  JASA., 
voL  xxvii,  p.  23,  Wills.)  The  daughter  Katherine  became  the  third  wife 
of  George  Chetham  of  Turton  esq. 

{n)  James  Smyth  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Kirkham  in  the  Eylde 
on  the  6 September  1585  (not  1586  as  in  Hist.  Kirkham)  on  the  presen- 
tation of  John  Smyth,  yeoman,  and  on  the  same  day  he  gave  bond  to  the 
bishop  that  he  was  legally  and  not  simoniacally  presented.  He  suc- 
ceeded a vicar  of  the  same  name.  {Lane.  MSS.^  vol.  xxii,  p.  42).  He 
was  dead  14  March  1 590-1.  {Lbid.)  See  Fishwick’s  Hist.  Kirkham, 
p.  73,  Chetham  Soc. 

{0)  Richard  Midgley,  a native  of  Halifax  parish,  was  born  about  the 
year  1530,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge.  He  was  collated  by  archbishop  Parker  to  the  vicarage  of 
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Rochdale  in  1561.  In  the  following  year  he  subscribed  the  Articles, 
and  again  in  1585  he  subscribed  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but 
with  what  amount  of  satisfaction!  or  latitude  is  unknown,  and  was 
appointed  by  bishop  Chaderton  one  of  the  moderators  of  the  religious 
exercise  established  in  the  diocese.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
chaplain  to  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  before  whom  and  his  almost  royal 
domestic  establishment  he  often  preached  at  Lathom  house  and 
Knowsley.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher,  but  was  fre- 
quently in  trouble  owing  to  his  violation  of  the  rubrics  and  rules  of  the 
Church.  The  following  highly  interesting  picture  of  Rochdale  manners 
in  the  time  of  vicar  Midgley  may,  amongst  oihex  grav am ma,  account  for 
his  name  being  found  subscribed  to  this  petition  : 

‘‘March  xviii.  1584-5  before  Mr.  Deane  [rural  dean]  of  Manchester 
— Quibus  die  et  loco  &c.  Thomas  Buckleye  and  James  Hallywell 
churchreves  of  Rachdale  p’sent  and  saye  that  James  Belfeld  bearewarde 
and  Robart  Butterworth  ye  yonger  doe  keepe  twoe  typlynge  innes  and 
yat  dyvers  wylful  and  unrulye  doe  resorte  thyther  to  typle  and  for  other 
soche  unlaghful  actes  and  comerce  on  Sondaies  and  oyther  festivall  dales 
as  Mas-''  Holte  justice  knawoth  and  atend  not  the  Chatechysinges  or 
godlye  exercises  in  Rachdale  Church  and  observe  not  hallydaies. 

“ It’m  both  of  these  speke  evill  and  contemptus  wordes  agaynest 
M.  Mydgelaye  a godlye  and  aproved  lerned  pcher  and  o^  viker  and 
sayd  that  y^  ould  religion  w^^  hee  belied  was  better  than  y^  used  in  these 
unquiett  tymes  and  y^  he  was  a Yorkeshyr  plage  and  moreov  sayd  that 
he  had  travailed  to  bring  in  M.  Greves  and  oy'’  strang  prattlyng  pchers 
of  no  good  reporte  who  cloy  w^h  their  tonges  and  onlie  for  moche  waggis 
[wages] : they  one  or  both  are  notable  sclaundereres  of  religion  and  hyn- 
derers  of  Goddes  worde  hereticks  suspect  and  of  evil  cariag.”  {Lane. 
MSS.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  175.  Note  of  rev.  John  Piccope  from  Registry, 
Chester.) 

Mr.  Midgley  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale,  which  he  had  held 
thirty-four  years,  in  September  1595  in  favour  of  his  son.  Bishop 
Vaughan  appointed  him  one  of  the  four  king’s  preachers  in  Lancashire 
about  1604,  with  a stipend  of  50/.  a year,  the  three  others  being  Michael 
Salson,  William  Foster  and  William  Harrison.  (Cooper’s  At/ien.  Cantab., 
vol.  ii,  p.  451.)  To  the  long  notice  of  this  venerable  and  zealous  man 
in  the  Derby  Household  Books  (pp.  177-83)  may  be  added  that  at  the 
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time  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale  his  circumstances  were  not 
necessitous,  as  he  had  married  the  well-dowered  widow  of  Mr.  Buckley 
of  Buckley,  and  he  and  his  wife  on  the  6 May  1595,  being  seized  of  a 
copyhold  estate  in  Todelache  in  Spotland,  within  the  manor  of  Roch- 
dale, then  brought  their  action  against  Thomas  Healey  of  Healey  for  a 
trespass.  The  jury  supported  the  claim  of  the  vicar  and  his  wife  against 
the  defendant.  (Lane.  AfSS.,  vol.  iii,  p.  33.)  It  also  appeared  in  evi- 
dence taken  on  a survey  of  Rochdale  manor  in  the  year  i6io,  that  “ oulde 
Mr.  Midgley  when  vicar  of  Rachdale”  had  cut  down  six  timber  trees 
from  copyhold  lands  in  the  manor,  “ for  to  builde  his  vicarage  howse 
withall,”  and  that  other  copy  holders  had  done  the  same,  which  the  lord 
considered  to  be  an  illegal  act.  (Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  119.)  The  ancient 
house  described  in  the  bishop’s  faculty,  14  October  1724,  is  doubtless 
that  built  by  Mr.  Midgley  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
covered  with  thatch  only.  Some  parts  were  very  ancient  and  damp ; 
the  north  end  with  the  gavel  at  the  south  end,  containing  a parlour,  a 
passage  and  a kitchen,  being  of  timber  and  much  decayed.  (Ibid.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  410.)  During  his  vicariate  also  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  restored 
and  some  parts  of  it  were  rebuilt.  (Derby  Household  Books,  Notes,  p.  182.) 
Mr.  Midgley  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rochdale  church  on  the  30 
May  1609,  aged  about  79  years. 

(p)  John  Ashworth  was  collated  by  bishop  Vaughan  to  the  vicarage 
of  Bolton-le-Sands  30  Eliz.,  which  he  only  held  for  one  year  (Lane.  AfSS., 
vol.  xxii),  and  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Vvarrington  on  the 
3 June  1589  on  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Ireland  of  Bewsey  esq.,  and 
had  vacated  the  living  on  the  25  August  1607.  (Baines  (Harland),  vol.  ii, 
p.  23 1.)  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  John  Chadwick,  M.A.,  of  Christ 
college,  Cambridge,  rector  of  Standish,  and  the  nephew  of  Charles  Chad- 
wick, D.D.,  president  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge.  (MS.  pedigree 
of  Chadwick  of  Taunton,  Lane.  AfSS.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  160.)  His  son,  John 
Ashworth,  was  curate  of  Rochdale  in  1602,  and  afterwards  incumbent 
of  Milnrow,  at  which  place  on  the  27  September  1607  Mr.  John  Ash- 
worth and  Grace  Chadwick  were  married  by  licence.  (Lane.  MSS., 
vol.  xvi,  p.  356.)  The  wife  of  John  Ashworth,  clerk,  was  buried  at 
Rochdale  on  the  26  July  1616,  and  Mr.  John  Ashworth,  clerk,  was 
buried  there  i July  1617.  (fbid.,  vol.  xxxvii,  p,  314.)  The  son  v.^as 
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master  of  Rochdale  grammar  school  and  a surrogate  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese. 

{q)  Henry  Sumner  was  minister  of  Disley,  in  Cheshire,  in  1591, 
when  the  first  register  book  commences.  In  1604  he  is  described  as 
“ chaplain  to  sir  Peter  Legh,”  of  Lyme,  and  the  following  inscription 
engraved  on  a brass  plate,  fixed  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit  in 
Disley  church,  records  all  that  I have  been  able  to  learn  of  him : 

“ In  piam  memoria  Henrici  Svmneri  optimi  et  fidelissimi 
hvivs  Ecclesise  ministri,  Petrvs  Legh  miles  posvit. 

Ornatvs  Literis,  prvdens,  pivs  atq.,  fidelis, 

Artibvs  ingenio  pollens,  (hev  morte  peremptvs) 

Hie  iacet  Henrievs  Svmner,  Renovate  dolorem 
Dislei,  p’docvit  vos  qvi  pia  ivra  svpremi 
Regis,  morte  peremptvs  ehev,  qvo  ivstior  alter 
Nec  fvit  hie  sacris,  nec  vos  sperate  fvtvrvm 
Si  devs  omnipotens  qvi  gavdia  donat  et  avfert 
Qvi  mare,  qvi  terras,  qvi  coeli  regna  gvbernat 
His  sacris  similem  dederit,  vvltvq^  sereno 
Respiciet  miseros,  vos  ter  qvaterq^  beati. 

Qvi  obiit  xxi*^  Septembris  1606  et  hie 
Sepvltvs  xxiiii^°  eivsdem.” 

In  the  Parish  Register  Book  is  this  entry:  “ 1606  Henrie  Somner, 
preacher  of  the  Word  at  Disley,  was  buried  the  24th  of  September.” 
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